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FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Professor ALFRED P. JAMES 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Tue distribution of wealth and of income 
vitally affects education. What might be 
termed maldistribution is certainly of seri- 

us import for the so-called publie schools. 

Anything which at the same time might 
remedy maldistribution and specifically aid 
publie school education would be doubly a 
service. Some analysis of matters seems 
to show such a possibility. 

In more remote times the distribution of 
wealth and of income may have been 
creatly influenced by warfare, plunder and 
violence. But to the historical student it 
appears that in more recent times distribu- 
tion has been affected and in many ways 
determined by governmental arrangement 
and policy. 

Five principal factors, all of them sub- 
ject to the legalized arrangements of gov- 
ernmentally organized society, have influ- 
enced the present distribution of wealth 
and of income in the United States. One of 
these is the ownership and inheritance of 
property. Another is the control and ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. A third 
factor is commerce in its broadest sense as 
exchange of goods and services. Finance 
in the sense of both currency and banking 
is a fourth factor, while taxation is the 
fifth. 


If governmental arrangement and policy 


in regard to such factors as these have in 
large degree been responsible for the pres- 
ent maldistribution of wealth and of in- 
come a corollary is that, at least in a polit- 
ical democracy, it can be used for the cor- 
rection of this maldistribution. One may 
certainly hope that what has been the re- 
sult of arrangement and policy may be im- 
proved by rearrangement and a better 
policy. 

A magazine article is insufficient for a 
summary discussion of even one of the five 
principal factors mentioned. It is possible 
to consider merely a feature of one of them. 
It happens that the factor of taxation pre- 
sents such a feature. 

Charles Austin Beard and Mary Beard, 
in the first volume of their ‘‘ Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization’’ (pp. 318-319), claim 
that ‘‘the shifting of taxes’’ is ‘‘ 
grand devices of politics for the transfer of 
wealth from one class to another.’’ Un- 
doubtedly taxation is, above all other fac- 
tors in the distribution of wealth and of in- 
come, a specifically governmental matter. 
The incidence of taxation is a problem both 
difficult and significant. It should be in 
the hands of experts. But even the inex- 
pert can see that some ‘‘shifting of taxes’’ 
may with the present maldistribution be a 
matter of great importance to education. 


one of the 
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The regions of the United States which 
at present are having trouble in adequate 
provision for public schools are the rural 
states and rural sections of other states. 
It is of course notorious that some urban 
centers, such as Chicago, have experienced 
difficulty, but one has a strong suspicion 
that mismanagement both of taxation and 
expenditure has been responsible. Rural 
regions, on the other hand, appear to suffer 
from an actual inadequacy of wealth and 
of income as a basis for revenue from 
taxation. 

Any one familiar with rural taxation 
knows that the bulk of local taxes is for 
three main expenditures. The 
first of these is for the maintenance of local 
government. Any relaxation of this bur- 
den must come from consolidation of gov- 
Important move- 


kinds of 


ernmental subdivisions. 
ments in this direction are in the air, but 
only a beginning has been made. It is a 
common saying that our governmental 
subdivisions are a relic of the horse-and- 
buggy age, while we are living in the auto- 
It might be added that we are 
Granted 


mobile age. 
rapidly entering the flying age. 
good paved roads, a county seat of a county 
fifty miles square to-day would be more 
accessible than the county seat of a county 
twenty miles square fifty years ago. 

The second great outlay of local revenues 
is for roads. For a long time this burden 
has been met in part by actual work upon 
the roads, in lieu of money payment in 
taxes. More hard-sur- 
faced road construction has been secured 
from larger governmental units, not only 
from the state but also from the Federal 
Government. <A definite tendency in the 
direction of the enlargement of such aid is 


recently aid for 


clearly apparent. 

The third great outlay of local revenues 
is for education. It is at present in many 
local communities the heaviest of local ex- 


penditures. Partly owing to the maldistri- 


bution of wealth and of income, the local 
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economic base does not seem to furnish the 
possibility of sufficient revenues from taxa- 
tion to maintain adequate free compulsory 
education. Already state aid has in many 
places been brought to the support of 
education in distressed communities. But 
many rural states now begin to experience 
state-wide inability to finance an adequate 
publie school system. To many it seems 
that this situation is in part due to large 
regional maldistribution of wealth and of 
income caused by factors much subject to 
the influence of governmental arrangement 
and policy. And one of these very factors 
is taxation itself, both state and federal. 
but particularly the latter. 

With better governmental arrangement 
and policy, especially in matters of com- 
merce and finance, there can be little doubt 
that the United States as a whole has suffi- 
cient real wealth which can be organized 
in such a way as to produce sufficient pub- 
lic income and taxes to support adequate 
educational facilities. Since the federal 
government so largely controls the factors 
in the distribution of wealth and of in- 
come, is it not time for it to assume some 
responsibility for the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate public school 
education throughout the country? To 
the student of governmental and economic 
facts it seems that somewhat too meekly 
educators have accepted the idea that 
publie school education is a local or at best 
a state concern. And in the light of the 
history of the United States such an idea 
is hardly justified. 

Central government aid for education is 
not without very old and somewhat con- 
tinuous precedent. If it be assumed that 
the central government in colonial times 
was, so far as America alone was ¢con- 
cerned, located at the colonial capital, there 
is nearly a century and a half of sporadic 
colonial precedent. Even during the dis- 
turbed conditions of the American Revolu- 
tion the idea did not disappear. Reflec- 
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tions of the idea appear in some of the 
early state constitutions. The idea of na- 
tional governmental aid for public schools 
found notable expression in the Survey 
Ordinance of 1785, a national instrument 
which set aside one section of land in each 
township of the Northwest for the support 
of publie schools. Later with the acquisi- 
tion of the Far West, two sections of land 
in each township of that region were thus 
set aside. 

Recently the present commissioner of 
education of the United States has done 
some research in the early national his- 
tory of constitutional and political opinion 
in regard to the matter of federal aid for 
publie schools. Research in a later period 


of our history proves even more valuable. 
Extended study of the quarter of a cen- 
tury from the Civil War furnishes abun- 
dant argument for federal aid to public 
schools as well as a story of intrinsic in- 
terest on its own account. 

In matters of education the period of 


the Civil War is best known for the Mor- 
rell Act, providing land grants for the es- 
tablishment of agricultural and mechanical 
colleges. This Act of July 2, 1862, and its 
results are so widely and well known that 
mere mention of them here is sufficient. 

But the Civil War brought up the ques- 
tion of the education of the Negroes of the 
South, and, motivated by this problem, a 
strong agitation for federal aid for public 
school education was carried on for more 
than twenty years. A study of this move- 
ment reveals many of the facets of the 
whole matter of federal aid to local educa- 
tion. 

Warfare between the states may have 
begun about the division or preservation 
of the Union, but it rapidly became in- 
volved with the status of slaves and 
Negroes. As refugees, early in the war, 
Negro slaves flocked to the Union armies 
in many places, thereby producing serious 
complications of many kinds. 
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The Emancipation Proclamation, an- 
nounced in September, 1862, ana promul- 
gated on the first of January, 1863, was 
immediately followed by activity for the 
‘are of the proposed freedmen. A ‘‘Bu- 
reau of Emancipation’’ in the federal gov- 
ernment was demanded by various Eman- 
cipation Leagues. Congressman Eliot of 
Massachusetts in the latter part of Janu- 
ary, 1863, introduced a bill to this effect. 
When it failed to pass, he introduced in 
December, 1863, another similar bill, which 
likewise failed to pass. Two years indeed 
went by without important action. 

But in the summer of 1864, a convention 
of freedmen’s associations in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in a petition to the government 
had asked for the establishment of a 
bureau of freedmen’s affairs in the Federal 
Government. In the second session of the 
thirty-eighth Congress the time for success- 
ful action had arrived. In February, 


.1865, Congressman Eliot, from a commit- 


tee set up for that purpose, reported a bill 
for the establishment of a freedmen’s 
bureau. President Lincoln, February 9, 
1865, laid before Congress a memorial from 
the officers of private freedmen’s societies 
asking the establishment of the proposed 
bureau. A statement of this memorial 
might well be the slogan of those to-day 
seeking federal aid for education. ‘‘It is 
the magnitude, not the nature of the work 
that appalls us and drives us to the gov- 
ernment for aid and support,’’ said the 
memorialists of 1865. On March 3, 1865, 
the bill establishing the Bureau of Refu- 
Freedmen and 
passed Congress and was signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

This bureau, under the direction of Gen- 
eral Oliver Otis Howard, as commissioner, 
while set up originally for one year only, 
was by later enactment 
about five years. Among its varied activi- 
ties was promotion and supervision of the 
education of the freedmen. Not only pri- 
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vate contributions, but also federal funds 
were used for this purpose. In Congress 
impassioned speeches were made in support 
of such educational work. Congressman 
Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota pleaded 
ardently for federal aid, rejecting the idea 
that the matter should be left entirely to 
the individual states. 

In the thirty-ninth Congress another im- 
portant step was taken in the establishment 
of a national Bureau of Education. In the 
long debate on the bill for this purpose, 
the whole theory of federal responsibility 
for education was explored. Both the con- 
stitutionality and the expediency of it were 
fully discussed by very able men. On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1867, four days before the bill 
was finally enacted, Congressman Howe 
used prophetic language in his statement, 
‘‘The struggle to educate the nation is just 
commencing, and commencing with this 
bill.”’ 

Contemporary with the passage of the 
for the establishment of the 
national Bureau of Education was the 
establishment in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Committee on Education and 
Labor and in the Senate of the Committee 
on Edueation, later changed to the Com- 
mittee on Edueation and Labor to ecorre- 
spond with the name of the similar com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

In his final report in 1869 on the work of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, General Howard 
recommended that the general Government 
take the matter of the education of the 
freedmen in hand. ‘‘The law of self- 
preservation,’’ he said, ‘‘will justify the 
national legislature in establishing through 
the Bureau of Education, or some other 
ageney, a general system of free schools.’’ 
Probably as a result of this reeommenda- 
tion, President Grant, in his first annual 
message to Congress, in 1869, remarked, 
‘*T would respectfully call your attention 
to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior for uniting the duties of super- 


legislation 
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vising the educating of freedmen with the 
other duties developing upon the Commis- 
sioner of Education.’’ 

Following upon these recommendations, 
a number of bills to carry out such ideas 
were introduced in the second session of the 
forty-first Congress. Congressman Prosser 
of Tennessee in a speech on one of the bills 
on January 25, 1870, pointed out that the 
United States had previously appropriated 
78,576,802 acres of land for education in a 
portion of the states and territories. He 
suggested that one half of the expense of 
the schools desired be met by the federal 
government and proposed for immediate 
expenses an appropriation of $2,200,000. 
Having in mind particularly education in 
the South, he proposed that Congress 
‘‘come forward with aid and encourage- 
ment for the organization and maintenance 
for some years of schools.’’ He was of the 
opinion that they should be ‘‘maintained 
for the space of at least two scholastie gen- 
erations.’’ ‘To such proposals there was of 
course violent and determined opposition. 
In the debate party politics and regional 
interests are very apparent. A very de- 
tailed and careful study would be necessary 
to determine all the factors and ramifica- 
tions. The general impression derived 
from reading the discussion is that philan- 
thropic interest in freedmen and education 
was greatly supplemented by Republican 
Party hope to educate the freedmen for 
service in that party. But, though a bill 
to discontinue the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
turn its funds over to the Commissioner of 
Education passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, April 5, 1870, nothing resulted 
from other bills for federal aid for edu- 
cation. 

In the third session of the forty-first 
Congress a bill was introduced by Con- 
gressman Arnell of Tennessee to set apart 
and devote to the common schools of the 
South all money arising from the sale of 
public lands for five years. For three 
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months spasmodic debate occurred on this 
and other educational bills, but with no 
enactment of such legislation. President 
Grant, however, in his third annual mes- 
sage of December 4, 1871, championed Con- 
eressman Arnell’s proposal in his state- 
ment, ‘‘Educational interest may well be 
served by the grant of the proceeds of the 
sale of publie lands to settlers.’’ Bills to 
carry out this presidential approval were 
promptly introduced in the second session 
of the forty-second Congress. In the ex- 
tended debate which followed, Congress- 
man Perce of Mississippi asserted that ‘‘the 
application of the proceeds of the public 
lands to educational purposes is not a new 
or startling measure,’’ while like others at 
an even earlier time, Congressman Walls 
took the position that ‘‘if the State Govern- 
ments are unwilling to provide equal facili- 
ties for all, then let the national Govern- 
ment take the matter in hand.’’ To-day 
the matter is more one of inability than 
unwillingness, but the essential idea is 
much the same. A bill to provide an edu- 
cational fund from the proceeds of the sale 
of public lands passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 8, 1872, by a vote 
of 117 to 98, with 24 not voting. It failed 
to pass the Senate, but President Grant in 
his fourth annual message, December 2, 
1872, recommended it as ‘‘a measure of 
such great importance to our real progress 
and so unanimously approved by the lead- 
ing friends of education’’ that he com- 
mended it to the favorable attention of 
Congress. No immediate legislative result 
followed. 

Again in the first session of the forty- 
third Congress, which met in December, 
1873, educational bills were promptly in- 
troduced and ardently advocated, but with 
no resulting legislation. 

In his seventh annual message, Decem- 
ber 7, 1875, President Grant asserted that 
‘‘the education of the masses becomes the 
first necessity for the preservation of our 
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institutions.’ He recommended a consti- 
tutional amendment requiring states to 
furnish free schools. A flood of eduea- 
tional bills and debate followed in the first 
session of the forty-fourth Congress in the 
winter following, but again with no enact- 
ment of legislation. President Grant seems 
to have at last become weary of useless edu- 
cational recommendations, for he dropped 
all mention of education from his eighth 
annual message of December 5, 1876. But 
congressional advocates of federal aid to 
education presented bills as usual. The 
defeat of such a bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives March 3, 1877, by the over- 
whelming vote of 141 to 9 may indicate the 
waning of hopes and interest as well as 
weariness and pressure of business on the 
last day of the session. 

President Rutherford B. Hayes, how- 
ever, may be said to have revived and con- 
tinued the agitation for federal aid to 
publie schools. From the general tenor of 
his life it may be assumed that his interest 
in the matter was something more than 
mere party politics. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he said, ‘‘ Universal suffrage should 
rest upon universal education. To this 
end,’’ he added, ‘‘liberal and permanent 
provision should be made for the support 
of free schools by the State governments, 
and, if need be, supplemented by legitimate 
aid from national authority.’’ Bills to 
apply the proceeds from the sales of fed- 
eral lands to education were, therefore, 
promptly introduced in the first or special 
session of the forty-fifth Congress but with- 
out results in legislation. Undeterred, 
President Hayes in his first annual message 
of December 3, 1877, made the somewhat 
too strong statement, ‘‘The wisdom of leg- 
islation upon the part of Congress, in aid 
of the States for the education of the whole 
people in those branches of study which 
are taught in the common schools of the 
country is no longer a question.’’ He 
promised his assent to any such measures. 
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No such measures, however, came forth 
Again, in his second an- 
nual message, December 2, 1878, President 
Hayes urged educational legislation, using 
the argument of preparation for citizen- 


from Congress. 


ship in his emphasis upon education, ‘‘as 
the resource for the advancement of the 
people in the requisite knowledge and ap- 
preciation of their rights and responsibili- 
ties as citizens.’’ <A bill was accordingly 
introduced in the first session of the forty- 
sixth Congress to apply the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands to popular education, 
but it failed to pass either house and there- 
fore did not become law. 

In his third annual message, December 
1, 1879, President Hayes repeated his edu- 
‘*No more fun- 
damental responsibility,’’ “*rests 
upon Congress than that of devising appro- 
priate measures of financial aid to educa- 
tion, supplemental to local action in the 
States and Territories and in the District 
Such aid he believed to be 
in accordance with precedents since 1787 
and he advocated ‘‘measures in accordance 
with this traditional policy.’’ In _ his 
fourth annual message, December 6, 1880, 
Hayes again recommended federal aid for 
public schools, in a plea which would fit 
to-day. ‘‘The means,’’ he said, ‘‘at the 
command of the local and State authorities 
are in many cases inadequate to furnish 
free instruction to all who need it.’’ 
“‘Whatever Government can fairly do to 
promote free popular education,’’ he pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ought to be done.’’ He again 
urged the establishment of an educational 
fund from the net proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands. But in spite of all ree- 
ommendations of President Hayes no legis- 
lation of the kind was passed during the 
four years of his term. In his second Con- 


cational recommendations. 
he said, 


of Columbia.’’ 


gress, the forty-sixth, an educational bili 
did pass the Senate, but that was all that 


was done. 
In his inaugural address in 1881, Presi- 
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dent Garfield took up the cudgels. He em- 
phasized the dangers of illiteracy among 
voters, especially in the South with its re- 
cently enfranchised Negroes. Responsibil- 
ity for education as a remedy he made 
national. The whole spirit of his inaugural 
address suggests that the assassination of 
President Garfield was a loss to national 
education. 

With somewhat more reservation Presi- 
dent Arthur adopted the program of his 
three predecessors. Any federal fund for 
such purposes he suggested might be 
‘‘wisely distributed in the different states 
according to the ratio of illiteracy.’’ In 
accordance with his recommendation, bills 
were introduced for federal aid to schools 
in the first session of the forty-seventh Con- 
gress. Long debates and masses of his- 
torical, legal and statistical data were the 
only result. In his second annual mes- 
sage, December 4, 1882, President Arthur 
again suggested federal aid as a supple- 
ment to other resources for the provision 
of public schools. After serious and 
lengthy debate the effort to pass such legis- 
lation was defeated in the Senate, Febru- 
ary 24, 1883, by a vote of 82 to 80. But 
President Arthur returned to the subject 
in his third annual message of December 
4, 1883. ‘‘I again submit,’’ said he, ‘‘for 
the consideration of Congress whether some 
Federal aid should not be extended to pub- 
lie elementary education wherever adequate 
provision therefor has not already been 
made.’’ In the first session of the forty- 
eighth Congress more bills were introduced 
making Federal appropriations for the pur- 
pose. Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, in promoting such measures, 
pronounced them ‘‘the logical consequence 
and true conclusion of the war,’’ meaning 
of course the Civil War twenty years 
earlier. An educational bill passed the 
Senate, April 7, 1884, by a vote of 33 to 11, 
but since no action was taken in the House 
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of Representatives, nothing in the way of 
legislation resulted. 

For some reason not clearly apparent, 
President Cleveland in neither his first 
term, 1885-1889, nor his second term, 
1893-1897, showed much interest in educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, such bills were intro- 
duced in the first session of the forty-ninth 
Congress and one of them passed the Sen- 
ate, March 5, 1886, by a vote of 36 to 11, 
but again there was no action by the House 
of Representatives. In the second session 
of the same Congress only one bill for fed- 
eral aid to schools was presented and no 
attention was paid to it. On the whole, 
the Demoecratie Party President and House 
of Representatives seemed to have been in- 
different to educational moves of the Re- 
publican Party Senate. 

Following the victory of the Republican 
Party in 1888 and the election of Benjamin 
Harrison as President, a new crop of bills 
for federal aid to public schools were intro- 
duced, most of which were buried in the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
not one of which reached final enactment. 
In his first annual message of December 3, 
1889, President Harrison took up the now 
twenty-five-year-old agitation. As_ his 
statement is the last of this particular 
series, it might be considered in detail. It 
will suffice here, however, to quote only 
three sentences: ‘‘ National aid to education 
taken the form of land 


has heretofore 
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IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—THE 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, A 
PROFESSOR? 


By PAUL ALLEN 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Is the reference librarian to be the pro- 
fessor of the future? If one holds with a 
speaker at the Chicago convention of the 
American Library Association, the answer 
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grants, and in that form the constitutional 
power of Congress to promote the educa- 
tion of the people is not seriously ques- 
tioned. I do not think it can be success- 
fully questioned when the form is changed 
to that of a direct grant of money from 
the publie treasury. Such aid should be 
as it always has been, suggested by some 
exceptional circumstances.’’ In spite of 
this statement by this great lawyer, only 
one bill was introduced in the first session 
of the fifty-first Congress about federal aid 
for public schools, and it never came out 
of the committee to which it had been re- 
Questions such as the tariff and 
The end 


ferred. 
currency now absorbed attention. 
of an era had also come with the restoration 
of complete Democratic Party and white 
control in the ‘‘solid South.’’ 

Largely owing to the maldistribution of 
wealth and of income, ‘‘exceptional condi- 
tions’’ again face the United States, and 
education is again in many places in need 
of federal aid. The quarter of a century 
after the Civil War has furnished us with 
much precedent for the demand, much 
factual data on the historical policy toward 
education of the Federal Government and 
an unusually complete array of the argu- 
ments and reasons for such federal aid. 
Incidentally federal aid to public schools 
in distressed areas of the country would 
help in the redistribution of wealth and of 
income, a thing greatly to be desired. 










is in the affirmative. Those who too sharply 
eriticize the speaker’s assertion might con- 
sider the implications inherent in curricu- 


lar changes instituted by the University of 
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Chicago. With the passing of a compre- 
hensive examination the sole requirement 
for credits which are elsewhere earned only 
through the course system, the Chicago 
undergraduate may conceivably complete 
much of his college 
even to the syllabi and reading lists that 
are furnished when he registers. If one 
considers the speaker’s idea improbable, 
would he agree with the opinion that the 
reference librarian will become merely a 
skilled technician on the card catalog? 
Between these alternatives lies the whole 
future of reference librarianship in the 
liberal arts college. The more conservative 
of those connected with education probably 
believe that neither professors nor libra- 


course without resort 


rians make any pretense that the one is able 
to do the other’s work. And while this is 
probably true, many of those who so believe 
would also agree that a closer cooperation 
between professor and reference librarian 
is needed to increase the value of the work 
done by each. 

Briefly, a proposal to effect this coopera- 
tion is that the number of reference libra- 
rians in a college library shall be increased 
and that they shall function in a manner 
similar to that of the consultants at the 
Library of Congress, or the research libra- 
rians at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Cornell. In libraries that have large 
reference staffs or in institutions where 
there are departmental libraries or many 
special collections in separate rooms, the 
system already obtains to a greater or lesser 
degree. Undoubtedly the proposed plan 
could be introduced most effectively in li- 
braries which are intended to house all the 
book collections, without departmentaliza- 
tion, and where, hitherto, the reference 
department has functioned chiefly as an in- 
formation bureau or has established itself 
as the means of answer to almost any ques- 
tion. 

For many liberal arts colleges, a begin- 
ning might be made with a staff of five 
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members, each responsible in a single field 
—English literature, economies, politica] 
science, history and sociology. In time 
there would be appointed members respon- 
sible in foreign literatures, the natura! 
sciences, the exact sciences, and, as re- 
quired, in other fields. In so far as this 
arrangement is based primarily on the 
book classification and secondarily on the 
usual academic organization of depart- 
ments, it would be but little affected by 
changes in the latter. Such a staff would 
be in attendance during the hours that the 
library is open, and each member would 
have to be prepared, while doing his turn 
at the public desk of the department, to 
‘double in brass.’’ Let this not be consid- 
ered undesirable, but rather think of the 
possibilities for keeping a staff alert, 
through the necessity of being able to fur- 
nish information on such varied subjects 
as death customs among the Aztees, the 
Lancaster mutiny, the composer of the 
‘*Chocolate Soldier,’’ pictures of the caps 
and gowns of foreign universities, the his- 
tory of Fascism and a description of the 
course in contemporary civilizations at 
Columbia University. 

Primarily, the members of such a de- 
partment would be specialists in a particu- 
lar field. In order to attract the right type 
of individual for this work, they should be 
members of the faculty, perhaps as ‘‘tu- 
tor’’ or, with longer service, as assistant 
professor or professor of their subject. In- 
deed, they might have been prepared to 
teach and at first might have one section of 
a course. However, if this work should 
grow, and as Mr. Borden pointed out in an 
article on ‘‘Creating Services,’’ the ten- 
dency is for services offered in a library to 
have ever-increasing demands made upon 
them, shortly the entire time would have to 
be devoted to the library, and possibly an 
assistant would be required for an espe- 
cially popular department. Though not 
active teachers, faculty status would make 
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each member of the reference staff more 
familiar than he otherwise could be with 
the point of view of his respective depart- 
ment. Through close cooperation with his 
teaching colleagues, each would have a 
familiarity with the material offered by the 
department with which he was connected. 
Each reference librarian might help in the 
preparation of bibliographies and syllabi 
for his department’s courses, particularly 
those instituted subsequent to his appoint- 
ment. As a result of this familiarity with 
the department and its work, the reference 
librarian would be able to answer much 
more satisfactorily the questions of the stu- 
dents after lectures that present points in 
which they become interested or which they 
fail to understand. Such familiarity would 
eliminate the confusion that is often caused 
when the idea is garbled on the way from 
the classroom to the library, with the re- 
sult that little or no assistance can be given. 
\ trivial though indicative example of this 
sort of thing which sometimes requires ref- 
erence librarians to be mind-readers, though 
ot always successfully, was furnishing the 
student with ‘‘Democracy’’ by Scott Near- 
ing, when the actual inquiry was for 
‘Nearing Democracy’? by Scott. And 
finally, in the departmental relationship, 
an important duty of such a reference li- 
brarian, would be as liaison agent between 
the library and the academic department— 
handling the department’s requests and 
book-orders—keeping the members advised 
regarding accessions in their own and re- 
lated fields. 

In colleges, to-day, the method of instruc- 
tion, even where the ‘‘tutorial’’ system has 
been adopted, is based largely on lectures 
or recitation groups, with the expectation 
that the student will accomplish a great 
deal of reading on which reports will be 
made; generally a ‘‘term’’ paper and some- 
times several additional papers are re- 
quired during the semester. The preced- 


ing statement applies to but a single 
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course: ordinarily the student’s schedule 
has five such courses! The proposed co- 
operation would be especially valuable for 
this system, and particularly so in the case 
of ‘‘majors,’’ for the reference librarian 
would recognize immediately those major- 
ing in his department and, through consul- 
tation with his colleagues and attendance 
at department and faculty meetings, would 
know the type of work expected of each 
student and the manner in which it should 
be performed. The reference librarian 
would be responsible for giving instruction 
to the students in the use of the biblio- 
graphical material in his field. For even 
though this is sometimes attempted under 
the present system, the experience has been 
that it is not satisfactory, when not obliga- 
tory, or when informally attempted with 
each student, who brings a problem in a 
field different from that of the previous 
inquirer. Usually the best that can be done 
is to indicate the most promising sources 
of the material, with a brief explanation 
of their use, while the less obvious sources, 
though no more difficult to use, and possi- 
bly of greater specific value, must be ig- 
nored because somebody is waiting for 
information on Mendel’s law, or the inef- 
fectiveness of ‘‘Journey’s End”’ and ‘‘ All 
Quiet on the Western Front’’ as incentives 
to peace. Again, as a member of the de- 
partment, such a reference librarian well 
might have the authority to set the limit of 
the work which the student should perform 
in connection with his problem. Under the 
present system it is rather presumptuous 
for him to indicate that he considers cer- 
tain material of little value—rather, he 
must present as much as possible to the 
student, who will make his choice from it 
or ask his instructor’s advice. And, even 
if it were not presumptous, it would be 
almost impossible for the reference libra- 
rian to do such a thing, because his duties 
seldom allow him to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the material of more than one 
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or two fields of knowledge, and at best he 
has a rather superficial acquaintance with 
a rather wide range of things. And it is 
rare, by comparison, that a student pre- 
sents a question dealing with a subject in 
which the reference librarian is interested 
and in whose literature he is well versed. 
Under the proposed system the reference 
librarian would be responsible for a good 
background in his particular field, and need 
it be said, the extent of the library’s col- 
lections in it. In such cases the reference 
librarian’s advice might help to prevent 
the assignment of outside work in a phase 
of the field in which the library’s resources 
were inadequate. Or, with faculty rank, 
the reference librarian might have the au- 
thority to set the student at work. For 
example: In the usual circumstances, the 
student talks enthusiastically with his pro- 
fessor in October about the paper he will 
do for that term. Then, on the day before 
Christmas vacation begins, the same stu- 
dent comes to the library and withdraws 
the few books on his subject that are still 
to be found in the library. These books are 
taken home for the vacation with the ex- 
pectation that even if he does not return 
with the paper written, at least the read- 
Alas, he 
returns in January with nothing read, and 
the first few days are lost in matching ac- 
counts of holiday experiences. And then 
mad work is begun on the paper and on 
that must be 
handed in for other courses. And finally, 
the paper is turned in, if the student is 
fortunate, at the last class of the semester; 


ing for it will be accomplished. 


several ‘*book-reports’”’ 


if not, possibly by late afternoon of the 
day of the final examination in the course. 
Under the proposed system, the reference 
librarian would receive the names of the 
students and their selected topics, and pos- 
sibly the instructor’s suggested outline, 


immediately after a choice had been made. 
He would be advised of any important 
changes or developments at future confer- 
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ences between the student and the instrue- 
tor. Then, if the student has not reported 
within reasonable time to the reference ]j- 
brarian, and a definite bibliography pre- 
pared, the reference librarian would have 
authority to send for him, and have the 
work begun. In this connection there are 
two benefits which probably would result 
immediately. First would be the decrease 
in lost and damaged books, if one holds 
with the theory that many disappearances 
and mutilations result because the student 
is pressed for time. Second, would be the 
partial elimination of the turning in of 
eribbed or plagiarized work, which is dis- 
covered in almost every case to be a result 
of the dilatory nature of the collegian, and 
the sudden realization that a dead-line is 
upon him—which perhaps is encouraged 
somewhat by ‘‘theme bureaus’’ and similar 
‘ackets. 

It may be objected that this is too pater- 
nalistie an attitude, but I believe that it is 
a reasonable and desirable function of the 
reference department, if it is adequately 
staffed to do it and has been given the 
necessary sanctions. Under the _ present 
system of college instruction there is often 
no opportunity for the instructor to have 
the necessary freedom to direct his student 
in the ‘‘outside’’ work. The classes are too 
large, and again, many students have a 
complex about bothering the instructor. 
As a consequence, a topic is selected, possi- 
bly in consultation with the instructor— 
many times from a list of subjects that is 
furnished the and the instructor 
hears no more of it until he finds the paper 
on his desk for grading. A closer relation- 
ship between the reference librarian and a 
department would enable the reference li- 
brarian to handle some of the details, recog- 
nized as desirable, but impossible to do in 
connection with this work. With compara- 
tively long office hours, he would be avail- 
able almost always to the students, so that 
they would not feel that they were intrud- 


class, 
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ing on private time. If the reference libra- 
rian of a particular field were not available 
when a student called, his colleagues on 
luty might take a few notes for him, and 
arrange a definite appointment. When the 
student again called, there might be a brief 
bibliography prepared for him; at least the 
literature available in the library on the 
particular subject of the paper would have 
been surveyed, so that the first meeting 
would be productive. On the other hand, 
the reference librarians on duty should 
still be able to dispose of those questions to 
which an answer must be furnished imme- 
diately. However, with the previously 
mentioned authority to call a student for 
consultation, it is probable that much of 
the student work requiring an answer in- 
stantly would disappear. 

It may be objected also that much of this 
is properly the work of the teacher, but it 
is also true that much of it is routine work, 
from which the teacher should be and must 
be freed if he is to earry on his teaching 
successfully. Besides teaching, preparation 
and necessary outside activities, there is 
little time to direct individually the work 
of twenty-five, fifty or one hundred stu- 
dents in the preparation of a bibliography 
for their papers, even once a semester, let 
alone the several times that is required in 
eases. Obviously, if the work is 
going to be done, it might logically be done 
in the library, and if not by the instructor, 
possibly by the reference librarian. But if 
the reference department is going to be 
considered solely as an information desk, it 
will not be staffed to undertake a program 
which involves so much additional work, 
nor will the staff have been given authority 
to lend effectiveness to the little that it can 
do. 

To digress, it has often been said that 
one may lead a horse to water but one can 
not make him drink. In considering the 
problem of the college student, one some- 
times wonders if he has even been led to 


some 
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the water (of knowledge) and if he has, has 


any inducement or effort been made to 


make him take a swallow? For usually, if 
one ean sueceed with that, the drinking 
comes easily. It is sometimes said that the 
solution of state universities for the prob- 
lem of large admissions that are forced 
upon them is to let every student work out 
his own salvation—‘‘flunking out’’ the 
hindmost at the end of the first semester. 
This may be so. Probably the state has 
done its share in providing the facilities 
for an education. However, a different at- 
titude should apply in a private institu- 
tion. For it would seem that an institution 
dependent on private funds and the good 
will of a private clientele has a responsi- 
bility to those whom it admits to do all in 
its power to inspire them to learn. It is 
not an adequate answer to say that a pri- 
vate institution has provided facilities and 
that it is up to the admitted individual to 
make the best of them, because as a result 
of his admission, two others had to be de- 
nied the privilege. Such an argument is 
specious if one accepts that, of the three 
applicants, the best was selected, and the 
two rejected were lacking in qualities the 
college considered desirable. On the con- 
trary, all three applications were made be- 
cause it was expected that the private insti- 
tution would give them something that 
could not be got elsewhere. Those who 
sought only facilities would have found 
them at less expense, and sometimes supe- 


rior in quality, at their state university. 
In many cases, one is convinced that the 
failure of students to do more than the 


necessary minimum in the liberal arts col- 
lege, even though they come with fine sec- 
ondary school records, is due largely to the 
impersonal educative system to which they 
are subjected. Note the difference between 
those prepared in good secondary schools, 
where classes are small, and those who en- 
ter from the average high school. (We can 
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not consider here the volte-face that often 
occurs before the class is graduated, but it 
is commonly accepted that in September of 
the freshman year, the advantage is all to 
the student from the good private school.) 
If we are going to continue to have the lec- 
tures and group recitations in college, and 
expect the student to work with few restric- 
tions, save his presence at class, then he 
should be furnished some additional assis- 
tance which will help him in those matters 
to which his instructors can not give atten- 
tion, or which he is unwilling to bring to 
the attention of the instructor. If we do 
not do this I believe that the liberal arts 
college has failed in its responsibility to 
education, and we may say that, instead of 
leading a student to an oasis, he is being 
directed to a mirage, towards which we 
ourselves would not move. 

And finally, besides rendering valuable 
service to the department and to students, 
the value of such a reference librarian to 
the library would be inestimable. The col- 
leetions in his particular field might be 
built up under his direction, in which he 
would have a more objective point of view, 
ordinarily toward the complete library re- 
sources, than those who are teachers of the 
subject. be valuable 
also in aiding with the classification and 
sataloging so that these would better serve 
both patrons in general and the faculty of 


His services would 


a particular department. 
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In partial support of the whole matter, 
may we point to the departmental libra- 
rian, from whom patrons receive, and 
rightfully expect, much more expert service 
and advice, ordinarily, than in the same 
given field they might obtain from the ref- 
erence librarian. But are there not great 
potentialities in a system such as is pro- 
posed, where the reference librarian could 
confine his efforts to a single field, and 
have at his disposal in one building, un- 
hampered by departmental collections, the 
entire library resources of a college? 

It is not intended that the suggested 
program should usurp in the slightest de- 
gree any prerogative which properly be- 
longs to the teacher. Rather it is an at- 
tempt to point out certain things which it 
seems desirable for a liberal arts college to 
undertake in greater degree than it has 
done in the past, and to suggest that they 
be centered upon the reference department 
and the reference librarian as the place 
and person for the most convenient and 
effective performance of these duties. The 
advantages of such a closer cooperation be- 
tween the reference library and the aca- 
demic department seems to provide a way 
and to promise great benefits. And lastly, 
the whole proposal is made, not with a fixed 
plan in mind, but rather for the express 
purpose of inviting critical suggestions 
from which a more specific and definitely 
valuable program might be evolved. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 
CHINA 

News from the United States, that school ap- 
propriations have been curtailed because of a 
temporary financial depression, is greeted in 
China to-day almost with ineredulity, according 
to Dorothy Gould, special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. In China it is 
regarded as axiomatic that “the hope of our na- 
tion is in its youth” and, more now than ever 
before, interest is focused on education and child 


welfare work. 


Statistics revealing that there are 3,000,000 
illiterate children in Hopei, the province in 
which Peiping and Tientsin are located, while 
only 70,000 children there go to school, seem 
discouraging at first glance. But when one con- 
siders that Hopei now is virtually a buffer state 
between Japan and China, over which bombing 
airplanes have been flying daily, it seems re- 
markable not so much that children lack pri- 
mary schooling there, as that any one should 
sare enough to compile such statisties. 
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All over China a similar census is being taken. 
Nanking, the capital city, confesses that it has 
56,317 children of school age, only 20,000 of 
whom are being educated. The Ministry of 
Edueation there reports that only seven of every 
10,000 Chinese citizens obtain the equivalent of 
i high-sehool diploma. 

The most important thing that these figures 
disclose is that, for the first time in its 4,000 cul- 
tured years, China is taking keen interest in all 
its children. An entirely new conception of pri- 
mary edueation is being inaugurated. Instead 
of preparing a few favored youths to be man- 
darins, the government now is devoting its chief 
attention and most of its educational funds to 
viving elementary learning to as many children 
as possible. 

This new type of schooling aims to provide 
complete courses for its pupils, instead of 
merely introducing them to a higher education 
which few of them ean afford to complete at 
present. A primary school graduate, according 
to the new program, will be fitted for duties as a 
citizen and will have acquired a vocation. Every 
approved primary school in China must now 
offer vocational courses. 

Compared with China’s traditional ideas of 
education, such changes are revolutionary. Only 
one generation ago, under the stern rule of Con- 
fucian teachers, little boys sat from dawn until 
dusk in sweltering rooms in summer and freez- 
ing rooms in winter, droning out loud the “Four 
Books” and the “Five Classics,” which they were 
too young to understand. When slightly older, 
they composed essays based on these classics and 
wrote poems. They were released for the day 
only when it became too dark to read any more. 

This, until a few years ago, formed the sum 
total of Chinese teaching. A great improvement 
was made when the Nationalist Government in- 
troduced a new type of text-book to take the 
place of dull lists of names and archaic philoso- 
phy. The new readers had simple illustrated 
stories about boys, animals and household af- 
fairs, but were marred by undue emphasis on in- 
ternational polities, a subject almost as unsuit- 
able for young minds as the Confucian Analects. 
Especially unfortunate was the anti-foreign 
propaganda which blighted the pages of these 
otherwise attractive primers. 

A revised edition of these Nationalist primers 
has now been issued. The ideals of Dr. Sun 
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Yatsen and the Kuomintang Party are not 
slighted, but instead of picturing fat foreign 
men smoking cigars and grinding poor China 
under their feet, the new text-books have page 
after page of foreigners realistically portrayed 
in their native homes. Stories of Chinese heroes 
are interlarded with illustrated biographies of 
George Washington, Thomas Edison and other 
worthy foreigners. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES COLLEGE 
IN EUROPE 

ONE-MONTH Pocono study tours will be made 
possible this summer for the first time by the 
American Peoples College in Europe. The 
short trip, designed for those who wish to make 
a short vacation count for the most possible, 
will inelude five days at the informal college 
center in Oetz-in-Tyrol, one of the most pictur- 
esque spots in the Austrian Alps, where lee- 
tures may be heard by outstanding European 
leaders on current European conditions, and 
where the life of a typical little Tyrolean vil- 
lage may be enjoyed. The study tour will in- 
clude Paris, London, Milan, Venice, Innsbruck 
and Brussels. 

Besides the regular nine-and-a-half-week and 
three-month study tours in psychology, eco- 
nomies, physical education, youth and youth 
movements, adult education and general cul- 
tural and social developments abroad, given 
under the auspices of the American Peoples 
College, two new travel-study courses were 
given last year, one in drama and one in Euro- 
pean gardens and horticulture. Both proved so 
successful that they will be repeated this year. 

The drama courses, under the direction of 
Lucile Hoerr Charles, varying in length from 
nine weeks to a year, not only give an oppor- 
tunity for American amateurs to study the 
theater at first hand in the dramatic centers of 
Europe and come into personal contact with 
European actors, producers and playwrights, 
but also make it possible for those so inclined to 
tour up and down the Tyrolean valley near 
the college, presenting American plays in the 
picturesque village inns and schoolhouses. The 
courses this year will, of course, include atten- 
dance at the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

“European Gardens and Horticulture” is a 
study tour designed for amateur as well as pro- 
fessional gardeners and landscape architects. 
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During the time spent in the Tyrol there will 
be lectures and discussions on recent studies in 
the fields of plant culture, gardening and garden 
arrangement, as developed in the various Kuro- 
pean countries, and private and public gardens 
and horticultural schools will be visited in Paris, 
Geneva, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Hel- 
sinki, Copenhagen and London, with an oppor- 
tunity given to spend some time in Italy. 

The American Peoples College was founded 
five years ago as a non-profit-making institu- 
tion in an effort to 
European study and travel possible for young 
Americans of limited means and thus bring 

understanding. 
foreign govern- 


make a combination of 


about a better international 
Through the cooperation of 
ments and foreign educational organizations 
the college has been able to reduce the cost of 
living and travel in Europe to a minimum for 
those taking their Pocono study tours. 

A. Mathiasen is the educational di- 
rector, and the advisory committee includes 
Professor John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick 
and Goodwin Watson, of Columbia University; 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet, of the College 
of the City of New York; Dr. J. B. Nash, of 
New York University; Dean Alvin Johnson, of 
the New School for Social Research, and Dr. 
Nat T. Frame, of the University of West Vir- 


Soren 


ginia. Full partieulars about this year’s pro- 
gram may be obtained from Mr. Webster 


Bowers, American Peoples College in Europe, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE FEDERAL RELIEF AGENCIES AND 
EDUCATION 

COMMISSIONER GEORGE F. Zook has summa- 
rized in a press release from the Office of Edu- 
cation the names and functions of the emergency 
agencies of the Federal Government which are 
sponsoring or cooperating with educational un- 
dertakings. 

Through its eodes the NRA (National Re- 
covery Administration) banished child 
labor, thus inereasing school enrolment, has 
affected all supplies bought for schools, has set 
up trainipg standards and wage rates for ap- 
prentices and learners, and has sharply in- 
creased the extent of the problem confronting 
schools in helping Americans to make advan- 
tageous use of their leisure time. 


The PWA (Public Works Administration) 


has 
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has allotted more than $50,000,000 of its 
$3,300,000,000 in grants and loans for the con- 
struction and repair of school buildings. 

The plans of the FHC (Federal Housing Cor- 
poration) for slum clearance and large-scale 


housing include consideration of nursery 
schools, playgrounds and other educational] 
projects. 


The CWA (Civil Works Administration) has 
engaged thousands of unemployed persons to 
paint and _ repair improve 
grounds and playgrounds which had been neg- 
lected due to lack of funds. CWA workers are 
making an occupational survey of the deaf and 
hard of hearing to provide schools with data 
for the guidance of handicapped persons. 

The FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration) is employing 40,000 unemployed 
teachers on six kinds of projects: (1) to teach 
in rural schools, which otherwise would have to 
close due to lack of funds; (2) to teach adults 
to read and write; (3) to provide general adult 
education; (4) to teach persons in need of vo- 
cational education; (5) to teach persons suffer- 
ing from physical handicaps; (6) to organize 
and teach nursery schools. Members of the 
Office of Education staff have been assigned to 
help the states carry out these undertakings. 

The Office of Education is developing an edu- 
cational program in cooperation with the War 
Department for the ECW (Emergency Con- 
servation Work, also ealled Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps). Educational advisers are being 
selected for 1,468 camps. 

The AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration) is enlisting the aid of vocational 
education in the development of the farm prod- 
uct control program. 

The TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority) is 
combining work and study for its workers in 
the big hydroelectric projects in order that when 
those employed return to their communities they 
will be trained to carry on other activities. 

The FSHC (Federal Subsistence Homesteads 
Corporation) has planned to have schools serve 
the educational, social and recreational needs of 
the community. 

The Federal Office of Education is advising 
and cooperating with nearly all the emergency 
agencies on the educational aspects of their 
tasks. Commissioner Zook has called more than 
twenty conferences of prominent educators in 


schools, schoo] 
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various fields of school work to help solve the 
problems arising in connection with recovery 
program activities. Members of the Office of 
Education staff are helping to direct emergency 
edueational projects and are also acting as 
liaison workers, reporting to school officials 
throughout the United States the implications 
for edueation in recovery program develop- 
ments. Hundreds of questions from school ad- 
ministrators about the recovery program as it 
applies to education are received and answered 
daily by the Office of Edueation. Through cir- 
culars and publications the Federal Office of 
Edueation is keeping more than 7,000 county 
and city superintendents in constant touch with 
new activities in Washington. 


FELLOWSHIPS AT HARVARD COLLEGE 

Five new Harvard College prize fellowships 
have been created and will be awarded for the 
first time in July, 1934, to students entering the 
freshman ¢lass the following September, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by President 
James Bryant Conant on February 15. The 
new fellowships are unique in that they are 
large enough to provide for full college ex- 
penses, with maximum stipends of $1,000 in the 
freshman year and of $1,200 thereafter. They 
are conceived, it is stated, with the express pur- 
pose of bringing together at Harvard College 
outstanding students from every section of the 
United States. At the outset, they will be re- 
served for young men now living and attending 
school in six Middle Western states—Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. If this initial experiment proves success- 
ful, President Conant states, it is hoped to es- 
tablish additional fellowships for students from 
other sections of the country. 

It is provided that the fellowships will be 
open not only to students who enter Harvard 
College by taking the examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, but also to 
those who enter under the Harvard “upper- 
seventh plan.” This plan, inaugurated in 1924, 
permits the entrance without examination of 
students who stand in the highest seventh of 
their graduating classes and have the unquali- 
fied recommendation of their high-school prin- 
cipals. An endeavor to meet the needs of those 
who have attended public high schools in rural 
communities, towns or small cities, and whose 
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courses are not specially designed to meet the 
requirements of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, gave rise to this system of ad- 
missions. 

Stipends for the fellowships have been set to 
cover all essential college expenses, making it 
possible for recipients to devote their undivided 
attention to college work, however limited their 
financial resources. For students in the upper 
classes, the maximum is increased to $1,200, in 
order to provide a somewhat larger allowance 
for books and for board and rooms in the Har- 
vard houses. Provision is made for the fellow- 
ships to be adjusted downward, so that students 
with some resources of their own would receive 
less than the maximum stipend. 

At the present time, the committee on scholar- 
ships awards approximately 540 scholarships to 
students, representing a total amount of $168,- 
000. The ultimate objective, according to Presi- 
dent Conant, will be to have full-term fellow- 
ships sufficient to provide for 10 or 15 per cent. 
of each class. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

THE failure of research bureaus in city school 
systems to conduct more frequent investigations 
which promise to modify and improve educa- 
tional practises is declared “highly unfortunate” 
in a monograph on “Research in Secondary 
Schools,” recently issued by the Government 
Printing Office. This criticism, however, is off- 
set by the facts that the research movement in 
education is relatively new, that each bureau of 
research has had to work out its own problems 
and that bureaus must at first render services 
to administration. It is shown that the major 
portion of the time of research bureaus is con- 
fined to the compilation of facts and statistics. 
“If bureaus of research in city systems are to 
lead the way to a sounder educational program, 
they will find it necessary to place emphasis on 
fundamental problems of educational practise 
rather than on the mere compilation and publi- 
cation of facts and statistics,’ the report 
stresses. 

Prepared by William H. Zeigel, Jr., specialist 
in school administration of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, the monograph dis- 
closes that from the establishment of the first 
bureaus in 1912, the number has grown rapidly 
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there are at 150 bureaus of re- 


school systems, and about 95 


until present 
search in city 
others divided among state departments of edu- 
cation, state educational associations, state uni- 
colleges and 


colleges, teachers 


About half of the bureaus 


versities and 
secondary schools. 
have been established since 1925, and a fourth 
since 1928. 

The seope of the investigation concerning re- 
search in secondary schools involves a study of 
the personnel of educational research bureaus, 
the undertakings of research departments in 
city school systems and in individual secondary 
schools, the research undertakings carried on by 
individual secondary school staff members not 
officially connected with research bureaus or 
departments, and the nature of research con- 
ducted in secondary education within schools 
systems. It found that few 
research have been organized in 


and school was 
bureaus of 
secondary schools and that nearly all research 
in secondary education carried on in school 
systems is conducted by bureaus of research in 
city school systems. 

An examination of the functions of bureaus 
of research revealed 24 different specific activi- 
ties, most of them administrative or supervisory. 
The functions performed involve such activities 
as: To administer achievement and mental tests, 
to classify pupils, to train teachers for special 
testing, to prepare and publish reports, to dis- 
seminate educational information, to guide and 
supervise research studies carried on by teach- 
ers, to answer questionnaires for the school sys- 
tems and to give educational guidance. 

In listing the types of studies most frequently 
made, Dr. Zeigel states that “the greatest pro- 
portions of bureaus are authorized to conduct 
investigations concerning pupil failures and pro- 
motions, but the greatest proportions of bureaus 
reported the completion of studies involving 
standardized examination and achievement 
tests.” 

In 1929-30 a total of 1,116 studies was re- 
ported in progress in 53 bureaus of research. 
Of this number, 653, or approximately half, re- 
late primarily to the field of secondary educa- 
tion. In the field of secondary education, cur- 
riculum studies, standardized examinations and 
achievement tests constitute nearly 31 per cent. 
of the total number of studies reported to be in 
About 40 per cent. of the total num- 


progress. 
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ber of studies relating primarily to secondary 
education deal with some form of test adminis. 
tration or test construction. Slightly more than 
50 per cent. of the total number of reports from 
studies in 1929-30 were mimeographed. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CHIL-~ 
DREN’S FILM BOARD 


THE establishment of children’s departments 
in the offices of all motion picture producers was 
urged by Dr. W. W. Charters, of the Ohio State 
University, before the quadrennial convention ot 
the International Council of Religious Eduea- 
tion in Chicago, at which educational leaders of 
41 Protestant churches were assembled, as 
ported by The Christian Science Monitor. 

In learning how to control movies for the pub- 
lie good, a lesson might be taken, Dr. Charters 
said, from the publishers of school text-books 
and children’s literature, who, although in busi- 
ness for profit, give the most careful attention 
to the desires of parents and teachers. Commis- 
sions of educators examine text-book manu- 
seripts to make sure that they contain nothing 
“bad for the child,” and the publishers are seru- 
pulous in revising the books to meet recom- 
mendations. But there are as yet no standards 
set by the publie for the children’s motion pic 
tures. As a result, young people are getting an 
unbalanced diet, with three fourths of the pic- 
tures shown in 1931 built around themes oi 
crime, sex and romantic love. 

Dr. Charters thought that, if pictures more 
suited to children were brought out, producers 
might find a larger undeveloped market for 
their produet in schools, churehes and other 
places where children congregate, since parents 
and educators would undoubtedly be eager to 
show pictures which they believed valuable in 
the edueation of children. 

Such pictures would be of the utmost educa- 
tional value. “Good pictures with religious 
ideals,” Dr. Charters said, “could do more than 
any other character-building material could do 
in the same amount of time. It has been shown 
by actual tests that a single exposure to great 
ideals in movies will have a permanent effect on 
children, actually changing their attitude on a 
given subject. Certainly if bad movies ean de- 
base taste, good ones ean raise it.” 

More vigorous publie control not only of mo- 
tion pictures but of the channels of the air, that 
the radio as well as the movies may be used to 
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serve social purposes, appears necessary in Dr. 
Charters’ opinion, and the public will no doubt 
find suitable “techniques of control” in the next 
25 years. 

That something other than legislative control 
must be looked for to bring about better use of 
the nation’s radio channels was suggested by Joy 
Kilmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. His recent ex- 
periences in Washington had convinced him, he 
said, that neither of the political parties could 
be expected to do much to control radio, since 
oth were deeply in debt to the two leading 
broadeasting companies for radio services dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign. 

On the other hand, he thought that the public 
tself is demanding more educational service 
from the radio. <A recent broadeast on “How 
Can a Man Edueate Himself?” brought letters 
from all parts of the United States. An expan- 
sion of the educational facilities of the country 
may be expected, as the people come to see that 
vith technological improvements fewer people 
are needed in bread-and-butter occupations, and 
more ean spend their time in services for the 
benefit of humanity, whether in the field of edu- 
cation, religion or recreation. 


CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FOR PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


New YorK UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with 
the National Council on the Physically Handi- 
capped and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, will conduct a national conference on 
the edueation and rehabilitation of handicapped 
children on March 9 and 10 at the university. 
Eighteen national organizations, concerned with 
the problems of nearly ten million handicapped 
children, will participate in the conference, 
whieh will have as its chief purpose the coordi- 
nation of efforts of the many agencies interested 
in unfortunate children. 

The School of Edueation of the university 
will aet as eonference host, with Professor Har- 
vey W. Zorbaugh, director of special education, 
as chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
The fortheoming convocation was believed by 
Professor Zorbaugh to be the first oceasion when 
so many national organizations would join in a 
diseussion of their eommon problems. 

Seventy recognized experts in the many 
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phases of physical, mental, vocational and social 
handicaps of children will participate in the 
formal speaking program, and other specialists 
will take part in group discussion in the indi- 
vidual section-conferences of each member or- 
ganization. Professor Zorbaugh expected 2,500 
persons to attend the conference. 

National organizations which will be repre- 
sented include: The International Society for 
Crippled Children, the National Rehabilitation 
Association, the American Occupational Ther- 
apy Association, the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, the Department of 
Lip Reading, the National Association of the 
Deaf, the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Heart Association, the American Or- 
thopsychiatrie Association, the American So- 
ciety for the Study of Disorders of Speech, the 
Child Study Association of America, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of Mental De 
ficiency, the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies and the American Association of Visit- 
ing Teachers. 

On the basis of recent surveys, Professor Zor- 
baugh states that one of the greatest problems 
confronting social agencies at the present time 
is that of malnutrition. Approximately six mil- 
lion children are suffering from malnutrition, 
he said, while three million others are suffer- 
ing from serious specialized handicaps and an 
additional 625,000 are suffering from diseases 
of the heart. 

“The present nation-wide tendency to cut the 
budgets of publie schools and community wel- 
fare funds bears down most heavily on physi- 
‘ally and mentally handicapped children,” Pro- 
asserts. “Throughout the 
country boards of education have been eurtail- 
ing special services for handicapped children as 
a means of balancing budgets and meeting de- 
ficits. 

“Tt is natural, in a time of social stress and 
crisis, to think less in terms of the individual and 
to turn our attention to fundamental problems 
of social organization and broad social pro- 
grams. Asa result of this shift of publie atten- 
tion, the individual, unless he is economically 
dependent, is left to shift for himself. For the 


fessor Zorbaugh 
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handicapped child, in need of special educa- 
tendency is 


social services, this 


and 
with tragedy, which will be felt long 


i 


tional 
fraught 
after we have forgotten the present economic 
depression. 


“The organizations participating in the con 
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ference believe that it will result in more coop- 
erative agencies 
throughout the country which are interested jn 
the problems of the handicapped, a cooperation 
which is as urgently needed in this field as jn 
other fields of endeavor.” 


planning among the many 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Amos W. W. Woopcock, formerly federal 
prohibition administrator, was elected president 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., on Feb- 


ruary 17 to succeed Dr. Douglas Huntly Gordon. 


Owen D. Youna was elected a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York on February 13. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has designated six eol- 
lege and university presidents and one dean as 
members of the board of visitors to the United 
States Naval Academy for 1934. The board in- 
cludes Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid, president of 
the University of Southern California; Dr. K. C. 
M. Sills, president of Bowdoin College; Dr. M. 
L. Brittain, president of the Georgia School of 
Technology; Dr. Charles R. Richards, president 
of Lehigh University; Dean H. E. Clifford, of 
the School of Engineering at Harvard Univer- 
sity; Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, retired, presi- 
dent of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Reverend W. Coleman Nevils, 8.J., president 
of Georgetown University. 

Dr. Besse CARTER RANDOLPH was inaugu- 
rated as president of Hollins College on Febru- 
ary 21. 

Dr. S. Parkes CapMAN was elected to the 
board of trustees of the Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the annual meeting of the 
board on February 17. Dr. Cadman will serve 
for three years. 

PROFESSOR SIMEON E. LELAND, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was appointed recently by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau to work out 
a program for federal aid to municipalities. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Temple University on 
February 15 on the oceasion of its fiftieth an- 
Dr. Frank delivered the 


niversary celebration. 
founder’s day oration. 


Dr. 
Union College at Schenectady, N. Y., announced 
on February 17 the chairmen of the four divyi- 
sions of study into which the departments of the 
college have recently been integrated, as follows: 
Dr. Harrison G. Coffin, professor of Greek, 
chairman of the division of languages and liter- 
ature; Dr. Earl E. Cummins, professor of eco- 
nomics, chairman of the division of 
studies; Dean Charles F. F. Garis, professor of 
mathematics, chairman of the division of mathe- 
maties and science. Dean Ernst J. Berg, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering, has been chair- 
man of the division of engineering since 1932. 


EpWARD ELLERY, acting president of 


social 


Tue New York Economie Council has an- 
nounced the formation of an educational ad- 
visory committee to serve in the interests of 
public school officials. Members of the com- 
mittee include Dr. Henry Holmes, dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education; Dr. 
William S. Learned, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching; Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, director of the American 
Council on Education; Dr. Albert B. Meredith, 
head of the department of school administration 
at New York University, and Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding, professor of education in the Gradu- 
ate School of Yale University. 


ABEL Decavx, professor of organ at the East- 
man School of Musie in Rochester, New York, 
and formerly professor of organ at the Schola 
Cantorum in Paris, has recently been awarded 
the cross of the French Legion of Honor for 
his services as composer and teacher of music. 


Dr. ANNIE J. CANNON, professor of astron- 
omy at Harvard University, has utilized the 
prize of $1,000 awarded her last year by the 
Association to Aid Scientific Work by Women 
to found an award which will honor other 
women for distinguished contribution to astron- 


omy. The American Astronomical Society will 
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iminister this endowment, and the first award 
the Annie J. 
will be made next 
untries will be eligible to the award, which 


Cannon Prize in Astronomy 
December. Women of all 
vill be made triennially. 

James M. SPINNING, deputy superintendent 

schools of Rochester, N. Y., has been elected 
vy the Board of Education to sueceed Superin- 
Herbert S. 
after twenty-two years of service. 


tendent Weet, who has resigned 


Tue REVEREND FREDERICK R. MARTINEZ, 


C. M., professor of Spanish and sociology at 


De Paul University, has been appointed assis- 
tant dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences of the university. 


Mrs. ANNIE NATHAN Mever, founder and 
trustee of Barnard College, was the guest of 
honor at a reception held at the college on Feb- 
ruary 19, her sixty-seventh birthday. 

Dr. Winut1am H. Houmes, superintendent of 
schools in Mount Vernon, N. Y., received a 
memorial book from the high-school students 
of the city at their Washington’s Birthday ex- 
The event celebrated his twentieth year 
as head of the Mount Vernon school system. 


ere1ses. 


JOSE CLEMENTE OR0zC0, visiting professor of 
art at Dartmouth College since 1932, was guest 
of honor on February 16 at a banquet held to 
celebrate the completion of his frescoes, “Epic 
of Civilization on the American Continent,” 
which cover more than three thousand square 
feet of wall space in the Baker Memorial Li- 
brary of the college. 


A portrAIT of Professor Vida D. Seudder, 
and professor emeritus of English litera- 
ture at Wellesley College, was unveiled on Feb- 
ruary 10 in the art museum of the college at the 
meeting of the Wellesley College Alumnae Coun- 


eil. 


poet 


Harry Bryant CENTER, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at Boston University since 
its founding twenty years ago, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given on February 16 by one 
hundred alumni and undergraduates. 


Hersert A. Bork, comptroller at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin since 1927, has resigned his 
position to become business manager for the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education. 
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PROFESSOR CALVERT MAGRUDER, vice-dean of 
the Harvard Law School, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the New England Regional 
Labor Board. 


Dr. CHEVALIER JACKSON, originator of the 
bronchoseope, has recently joined the faculty of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
as professor of bronchoscopy and chief of the 
new bronchoseopie clinie at the college hospital. 


Dr. N. 
Oberlin College; F. C. MeFarlane, principal of 
Dunbar High School, Dayton, Ohio, and R. H. 
the Men’s 
Christian Associations in Ohio colleges, have 


L. Sts, professor of sociology at 


Garner, state director of Young 
been elected to membership on the board of 
counselors of the Ohio International Institute. 
These elections, increasing the board member- 
ship to twenty-five, were held at the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the institute at Wilberforce 


University on February 12. 


Dr. Harotp J. Nose, associate professor of 
history at the University of Oregon, has been 
elected a member of the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacifie Relations. 


Dr. SERGE ELISSEEFF, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and recently appointed pro- 
fessor of Far Eastern Languages at Harvard 
University, has been made director of the Har- 
He assume his 


vard-Yenching Institute. will 


new duties in September. 


Proressor Hoyt H. Hupson, chairman of the 
department of English at Princeton University, 
has accepted an invitation to become a visiting 
scholar at the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery at San Marino, California. 


ProFressor ARCHIBALD A. HILL, professor of 
English at the University of Virginia, has been 
granted a fellowship by the General Education 
Board to study methods of linguistie research at 
Brown University, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hans Kurath. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES W. BALDWIN, one of 
the original committee for the 
founding of Goucher College and the oldest liv- 
ing graduate of Yale University, will be the 
principal speaker at the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of Goucher College to be held on 
March 8. 


responsible 
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Dr. Lowes, Francis Lee 
Higginson literature at 
Harvard University, delivered an address on 
“The Modern Language Association and Hu- 
mane Scholarship” before the Harvard Modern 


JOHN LIVINGSTON 


protessor of English 


Language Conference on February 19. 

THE board of trustees of Vassar College an- 
nounced the following promotions on February 
15: H. Marjorie Crawford, assistant professor 
of chemistry, to associate professor; Marie H. 
Lelavandier, assistant professor of French, to 
associate professor; Louise Fargo Brown, asso- 
ciate professor of history, to professor, and 
Ruth M. MackKaye, instructor in zoology, to as- 
sistant professor. 

Tue following appointments at Yale Univer- 
sity have been announced by President Angell. 
Cornelius B. Osgood has been named curator of 
anthropology in the Peabody Museum of Nat- 
ural History; Hugh M. Wilson, assistant pro- 
fessor of radiology, and Jean Boorsch, assistant 
professor of French. 

New York University has added thirty-two 
members to its instructional staff, according to 
The 


list of appointments includes twenty-one in- 


an announcement issued on February 8. 


structors, nine assistants, one lecturer and one 
faculty lecturer. 

Four members of the faculty of Wellesley 
College have been granted leaves of absence: 
William A. Campbell, associate professor of art; 
Alice M. Ottley, associate professor of botany; 
Edith Smaill, assistant professor of speech, 
and Helen Sard Hughes, professor of English 
literature and chairman of the department. 


Westey J. McCarty, professor of account- 
ing at Boston University for the past sixteen 
years, died on February 11, at the age of sixty 
years. 

Henri B. Gauurerr, professor of French at 
Wilmington College, died on February 13 at the 
age of sixty-eight years. 

Dr. FRANK PUTERBAUGH BACHMAN, director 
of surveys and field studies at George Peabody 
College and a former director of the General 
Edueation Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, died on February 17. Dr. Bachman was 
sixty-eight years of age. 


Dr. JosepH A. MosHeEr, associate professor 
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of public speaking at the College of the City 
of New York since 1907, died on February 6. 
He was fifty-two years of age. 


Dr. ERNESTO QuEsADA, who in 1916 became 
the first occupant of the Chair of Latin-Amer- 
ican History and Economies at Harvard Uni 
versity, died on February 8, at the age of sey 
enty-six years. 

Dr. WALLACE NELSON STEARNS, authority in 
the field of Biblical literature and education, 
died on February 4. He was sixty-seven years 


old. 


Mrs. IRENE WHALEN, formerly superinten- 
dent of girls at Mount Holyoke College and at 
Rosemary Hall, died on February 8. 


THE University of Minnesota’s medical re- 
search and graduate student fund, established 
by a $1,500,000 donation from Dr. William J. 
Mayo and Dr. Charles Mayo in 1915, has re- 
cently been augmented by an additional gift o! 
$500,000 from the original donors. 


Davip E. Ross, president of the board ot 
trustees at Purdue University, has presented a 
tract of 122 acres to the university. This land 
and an adjoining tract of 340 acres, donated to 
the university several years ago, will be used as 
a site for an airport. 


WALTER STAs, bursar of the College of the 
City of New York, announced on February 13 
that the members of the faculty of the college 
had contributed over $10,000 to a fund provid- 
ing for employment for needy students in the 
period from January, 1933, to January, 1934. 
More than five hundred students have been as- 
sisted by this fund. 

THE Helen Kenyon Hall of Physical Educa- 
tion at Vassar College, named in honor of Helen 
Kenyon, chairman of the board of trustees, was 
dedicated on February 23. Dr. William Dar- 
rach, a trustee and dean emeritus of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered the dedicatory address. 


Tue Board of Education of New York City 
moved, on February 14, to eliminate multiple 
job holding in the publie schools of the city. 
The resolution putting the plan in effect stated 
that no person in the system should hold both 
day and night school positions unless specifically 
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certified by the Board of Superintendents and 
approved by the Board of Edueation. Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
declared that the plan would not disrupt the 
existing organization but that in new appoint- 
ments no teacher would be assigned more than 
ne position. 

AN expansion program, calling for the ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000 at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, has been announced by Dr. Morris 
Smith, president of the institution. Four new 
uildings, ineluding a gymnasium to replace the 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADING AND 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DENMARK’S 
EXPERIENCE 

For some years, I have been impressed by a 
veneral lack, among American students of edu- 
eation, of knowledge of, or at least of interest 
in what seems to me to be one of the most 
important and inspiring chapters in the whole 
history of education. This chapter, moreover, 
deals with an institution whose purpose and 
results are quite closely related to the phi- 
losophy of those who call themselves Progres- 
sive educators and who occupy such a large 
part of the educational stage to-day. This 
ustitution is the Danish folk high school. 

This impression concerning American educa- 
tors was confirmed by what I observed at and 
learned about the National Conference on Sub- 
sistenee Homesteading, which was held in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on December 8, 9 and 10. (I may 
say, in passing, that I regard it as one of the 
most interesting and valuable conferences which 
[ have ever attended.) Those who arranged the 
program recognized that subsistence homestead- 
ing has very important educational bearings, 
and that these are in close alignment with the 
objectives of Progressive education. Hence 
they very properly provided for one session 
devoted to a diseussion of “Educational Organi- 
zation,” in which Progressive educators had the 
leading places. At this session, many interest- 
ing and important things were said, but the 
Danish folk high school, the example par ez- 
cellence of an educational institution in our part 
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one recently destroyed by fire, will be erected. 
Work on the gymnasium will begin immediately. 


THIRTY-SIX thousand Michigan school boys 
and girls, organized into safety patrols and 
auxiliaries to protect children at street cross- 
ings, have reduced the state’s accident rate by 
25 per cent., according to the 1933 report of 
H. O. Rounds, director of the safety and traftie 
division of the Automobile Club of Michigan. 
Mr. Round reports that 85 per cent. of the 
schools are cooperating in the movement. 





of the world, which has a record of successful 
accomplishment in remaking life for the masses, 
was not so much as mentioned. 

Surely few topics could be more pertinent to 
a discussion of educational questions by Pro- 
gressive educators at a conference on subsis- 
tence homesteading. Progressive educators be- 
lieve that the school can and must be made an 
effective instrument for the progressive im- 
provement of the social order, rather than 
merely a means for the initiation of the younger 
generation into life as it now is. Many Pro- 
gressive educators, like other enthusiastic mis- 
sionaries of a new gospel, have not been dis- 
tinguished for the accuracy of their historical 
knowledge, or their fairness in appraising the 
merits and defects of older philosophies and 
institutions. When all this has been said, how- 
ever, there remains a very large measure of 
truth in their assertion that the school hereto- 
fore has been an instrument for the preserva- 
tion of the status quo, through the inculeation 
of the knowledges, skills and attitudes which are 
currently accepted. Broadly the 
school has followed and has been influenced by, 
very much more than it has initiated or helped 
to bring about, important social 
There is all the more reason, therefore, for an 
interest in an institution which was originated 
for the definite purpose of social and national 
regeneration and which has had such an ex- 
traordinary success. 

Denmark possesses relatively 
advantages for the attainment of a comfortable 
standard of living or a high level of popular 


speaking, 


changes. 


few natural 
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culture. There is neither water power nor min- 
eral deposits. The majority of the population 
are necessarily engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but under rather unfavorable conditions. The 
land is low and flat; the soil is sandy and not 
of high natural fertility. Until recently, much 
was a heath, overgrown with heather and unfit 
for agricultural purposes. The climate is never 
extremely cold, but the winds are damp and 
chilly. Live stock has to be stabled for much 
of the year, while the dampness frequently in- 
terferes with the harvest. There is fog for an 
average of ninety-four days per year, while 
Copenhagen has only about fifty days of sun- 
shine annually. 

Political events and social conditions in the 
nineteenth century, combined with these natural 
disadvantages, led to the economic, intellectual 
and spiritual country. 
While communism in the ownership of land and 
serfdom had been abolished in the 1780’s, the 
mass of the peasantry lived not much above the 
level of the medieval serf. Much of the land 
was held in great estates, which were parceled 
out to tenant farmers, who worked without 
ambition, hope or initiative. The government 
was conservative; so far as it was concerned, 
the peasant was the forgotten man. The 
Napoleonic wars brought the bombardment of 
Copenhagen, the destruction of the fleet and 
the loss of Norway. The embargo on foodstuffs 
growing out of this struggle ruined the country, 
which in 1813 was officially declared bankrupt. 
Between 1823 and 1825, nearly half the large 
estates were sold. About the middle of the 
century the United States, Russia and Argen- 
tina, utilizing virgin soils and large-scale pro- 
duction methods, began to compete for the grain 
markets of the world. Against this competition 
the small-seale farming of Denmark could not 
hold its own. Things were made worse when 
Germany, which had been its best customer, set 
up a protective tariff against Danish agricul- 
tural products. In 1864, Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, the richest of all the provinces, were taken 


degradation of the 


by Prussia. 

It is not strange that under such cireum- 
stances the spirit of the people was crushed and 
that they became the victims of apathy border- 


ing on despair. But it is remarkable that in a 


period of fifty years, this country was trans- 
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formed into one of the most prosperous, pro- 
gressive, cultured and contented countries in the 
world. Its prosperity and its culture are 
unique in that they are the possession not of a 
small favored class but of the whole people. 

But there are other reasons why Danish ex- 
perience should be of interest to those concerned 
with Progressive education and _ subsistence 
homesteading. Homesteading implies the de- 
velopment of the cooperative spirit to a high 
degree, and of community life in the best sense 
of that term; Progressive education stresses the 
importance of training children for cooperative 
community living. Denmark furnishes the out- 
standing example of successful cooperation. 
Indeed it is the success of the cooperative or- 
ganizations for manufacturing, buying, selling, 
stock breeding, banking, ete., that account in 
large measure for the economic rehabilitation 
of the country. The rural population of Den- 
mark has developed to a high degree the art 
of community living; the school and the church 
are integral parts of the community; the pastor 
and teacher are members of the community in 
the fullest sense of the word. 

Homesteading seeks to provide a comfortable 
standard of living on relatively small incomes; 
the Danish people, many thousands of whom 
live on farms of from one and one half to 
twelve acres, offers an object lesson of first- 
rate importance. Homesteading means the 
utilization to the fullest possible extent of scien- 
tifie discoveries and inventions. One of the 
distinguishing characteristics of Danish life is 
the extent to which even the smallest farmers 
utilize the latest discoveries of science. 

Nor is it on the material side alone that the 
experience of Denmark is relevant. The lead- 
ers in the homesteading movement believe that 
a real community life close to the soil ean result 
in popular culture of a high order and can 
produce the durable satisfactions that result 
when one’s daily work is made intelligent and 
touched with imagination. 

The dull, drab life of the factory worker of 
the great city has a good deal in common with 
the dull apathetic existence of the peasant in 
the older Denmark. The new way of life which 
homesteading envisages is exemplified in Den- 
mark, which has proved that rural life on small 
farms can be both profitable and attractive. 
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Visitors to Denmark are amazed at the ability 


of the masses of the people to get their satis- 
factions from their work, whose scientifie bases 
and whose cultural significance they appreciate, 
as well as from good books, periodicals, lectures, 
musie and art. Surely here is exemplified on a 
large scale the art of living the good life, in 
sharp contrast to the life of the masses of our 
eities, and similar to what the leaders of the 
subsistence homesteading movement seek to 
promote. 

At certain sessions of the Dayton conference, 
speakers recognized the importance of studying 
Danish experience. But the speakers at the 
educational session were apparently innocent of 
any appreciation of it, and particularly of the 
folk high school, which, in the opinion of those 
knowing most about the subject, has had a 
leading part in making possible the changes 
which I have touched on so briefly. It is almost 
if not quite unique as an example of an educa- 
tional institution that was definitely established 
for the purpose of remaking social life and that 
has had a very large measure of success. 

The apparently wide-spread ignorance of this 
institution on the part of American educators is 
all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
it has been the subject of study by sociologists, 
statesmen and educators from many different 
countries, and that there is a considerable num- 
ber of easily accessible books in the English 
language dealing with it. These books, however, 
do not seem to have gotten into the main stream 
of the professional reading of our educators. 
There are some who would be unkind enough 
to say that this is to be explained by the fact 
that the professional study of education in this 
country has not yet passed the adolescent stage; 
that we are like the youth who is so much in- 
terested in his own ideas, plans and hopes that 
he is not interested in the experiences of other 
people, no matter how relevant they may be to 
his own aspirations. It is to be hoped that as 
the professional study of education becomes 
more mature there will be a much greater inter- 
est in the experiences of other peoples. Surely 
educators, no less than economists, political 
scientists and sociologists must rise above pro- 
vineialism in their study and their thinking. 

R. H. ECKELBERRY 

THE OnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
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A DISCOURAGING ANALOGY 

It hasn’t been so long ago that the teachers of 
Latin were contending that those pupils who 
took much work with them in high school were 
an unusually gifted group. Many data were ad- 
vanced, demonstrating that Latin majors did 
better in their college work than other high- 
school graduates, that they were superior with 
respect to intelligence, that they made better 
grades in all their other subjects and that a 
greater proportion of them appeared in “Who's 
Who.” All this was true, only the teachers of 
Latin were not satisfied with so prosaic an expo- 
sition and felt it necessary to add that the reason 
for all this superiority was the fact that the boys 
and girls had taken that particular subject— 
post hoe ergo propter hoc. 

It was men professionally interested in the 
field of education who first called attention to 
the logical error implicit in the above explana- 
tion. The point was rather laboriously made 
and reiterated that the reason for the success of 
the young people who had majored in Latin in 
high school was not that this subject had con- 
tributed much in the way of transfer values, but 
that its reputation plus college requirements 
had served to discourage inferior students. In 
other words, Latin acted as a hurdle or sieve 
rather than as superior training. Certain au- 
thorities have since taken the obvious next step 
and wondered if this select group might have 
been even more successful had none taken Latin. 

The above is rather ancient history for all but 
a few of the members of the American Classica] 
Association, but we educators are making ex- 
actly the same mistake in our attempts to defend 
teacher-training institutions. Quite a number of 
reports have recently been made of the com- 
parative teaching success of graduates of liberal 
arts and teachers colleges. In these studies the 
eareers of a large number of instructors trained 
in the two types of schools are traced in order 
to see which group received the better salaries, 
taught in the larger schools, attended the greater 
number of professional meetings, took more 
graduate work and enjoyed the greater tenure of 
office. 

Such studies are of questionable value in the 
first place because there is almost no mention 
made regarding which of the two groups had the 
more beneficial effect upon the pupils taught. 
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This factor would seem to be of prime impor- 
tance, yet any pertinent generalizations must be 
inferred from data whose implications have 
never been established. But passing over this 
matter, the criticism which places us in much the 
same position as the teachers of Latin is as fol- 
fact that 


teachers college graduates are better instructors 


lows: Even if we do establish the 
than liberal arts college graduates, no one knows 
whether this is so because the teachers colleges 
tend to select students with a greater initial in- 
terest in the profession of education or because 
professional training really functions as such. 

that 
select 


There is already considerable evidence 


teachers college students constitute a 
group on a number of bases. 

Of course one ean claim that no matter what 
the reason, if teachers college graduates are the 
better teachers, that in itself is sufficient justifi- 
cation for the insistence upon separate institu- 
That type of argu- 


ment, however, carries with it some dangerous 


tions for teacher training. 


insinuations regarding our entire professional 
curriculum. It would be interesting were some 
large institution to find itself able to acecommo- 
date but half of the applications for its teacher- 
training curriculum, foreing the other half to 
Ten 
vears later the success of the two groups would 
At least 
the factor of initial interest in teaching would 


matriculate in the liberal arts college. 


make a rather fruitful field for study. 


be removed, and until that is done, any judg- 
ments regarding the value of professional train- 
ing are apt to be somewhat premature. 
STEPHEN M. CoREY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


GAMBLING 


I HAVE just been reading Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s admirable book, “It’s Up to the 
Women,” and can say of it that I have rarely 


seen so much practieal wisdom packed in a small 
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space. There is, however, a passage on gam- 
bling, which seems to me to need clarifying. On 


page 224 we read: 


The spirit of gambling seems to be in all people. 
We may regret it, we may legislate against it, but 
in one way or another, the gambling spirit seems 
to spring up again—on the race course, in the 
stock market, in the lotteries which are so popular 
in European countries or in card games in the 
drawing-room and crap games in the 
Therefore, it seems impossible to say to people 
you shall not gamble. 


street. 


If we ask ourselves what it really is, which 
“seems to be in all people,” we find that it is 
essentially the love of adventure or hazard. Or 
perhaps we may say, that hope which “springs 
eternal in the human breast,” on the wings of 
which wé daily face an uncertain future. This 
spirit has been the very fountain of progress, 
most characteristic of the highest types of hu- 
manity. We play our game with the universe, 
hoping to win enough to justify the effort. 

But most unfortunately, this universal feeling 
has in large measure got linked up with the de- 
sire to acquire other people’s property without 
earning it. This is a vice, from any social or 
pragmatic standpoint. It is, in its various forms, 
one of the leading causes of the miseries of the 
world. It should be taboo, just as robbery and 
murder are held taboo; and with suitable educa- 
tion and the pressure of publie opinion it could 
undoubtedly be outlawed. Even its 
manifestations are objectionable, because the 
matter is one of principle. 

Such an analysis of the gambling spirit gives 
us, I believe, the key to reasonable methods of 
control. Recognize the good spirit, which is 
really universal, give it ample opportunities for 
expression and exclude the vice which has, quite 
needlessly, become associated with it. 


T. D. A. CoCKERELL 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


mildest 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DIFFICULTIES FACING THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
BULGARIA 


Or all the Balkan countries, Bulgaria is said 
to have made the greatest educational progress 
Though the 


in the shortest length of time. 


country is poor, and especially because of the 
defeat in the world war and because of her pre- 
dominantly agricultural structure, it is eager 
for progress. 


1See: W. F. Russell, ‘‘Schools of Bulgaria’ 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924) ; 
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To-day Bulgaria has five institutions of 
higher learning: The University of Sofia with 
ven faculties (arts, physical sciences, law, 
medicine, agriculture, theology and veterinary 
surgery), and some 3,400 students (of which 
about 25 per cent. are women); the Polytech- 
nieal School with 2,100 students, the Commer- 
cial Academy of Varna, the Academy of Arts 
and Musie of Sofia, and a Military Academy in 
There is also a high school for agricul- 
In addition to the state uni- 


pola. 


ture in Plovdiv. 


versity there is in Sofia a “Free University,” 
known also under the name of “The Balkan In- 
stitute of the Near East,” a private enterprise, 
hut recognized by the state. 
supplementing those of the state university in 


It has courses 


the following departments—diplomatie and 
consular service, administration and finance, 
and commerce and economies. In 1928-29, it 
had 1,836 students (1,738 men and 98 women). 

At the present time Bulgaria is confronted 
with serious difficulties because of the growing 
number of graduates from these higher institu- 
tions of learning who are out of positions and 
with little, if any at all, likelihood of getting 
positions of their choice. In spite of the fact 
that some 70 per cent. of the Bulgarians live in 
villages, Bulgaria is unable to solve the problem 
of her intelligentsia. 

Though the Kingdom of Bulgaria started her 
national career with a lack of university trained 
men, the situation began to change very soon 
after the end of the world war. In the second 
year after the establishment of peace, there 
were not enough schools, and it became obvious 
during the third post-war year that too many 





. H. Markham, ‘‘ Meet Bulgaria’’ (published by 
the author, Sofia, Bulgaria, 1931), Chapter X, 
‘Getting Wise,’’ pp. 184-206; Veliko Yordanov, 
‘‘T,’Instruction Publique en Bulgaria’’ (La Bul- 
garia D’Aujourd’hui,’’ No. 13, Sofia, Imprimerie 
de la Cour, 1926); ‘‘The Near East Year Book 
1931-1932’? (The Near East, London, 1931), pp. 
241-246; D. P. Stephen Taylor, Ed., ‘‘ Handbook 
of Central and East Europe, 1932-33’? (Zurich, 
Central European Times Publishing Co., 1932), p. 
148; C. Luther Fry, ‘‘Bulgaria,’’ in ‘‘The Near 
East and American Philanthropy,’’ by F. A. Ross, 
C. L. Fry and E. Sibley (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1929), pp. 102-106. For the 
introduction of American methods, see the pam- 
phlet: ‘‘ Near East Foundation’’ (New York, 151- 
dA., New York), pp. 21-23. 
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young people overflooded the educational or- 
ganizations. It was a regular attack of the 
young Bulgarians on the Bulgarian educational 
facilities. All of them wanted to learn certain 
professions, and especially those which would 
eventually lead to a political career. It seems 
that in Bulgaria every school teacher thinks 
that he will reach the goal of his ambitions if 
he can succeed in getting elected into the na- 
tional parliament. 

During this period the state did its best to 
satisfy the demands of the students. Numerous 
secondary schools were opened in smaller cities 
and larger villages, which were preparing its 
registrants for further secondary and higher in- 
stitutions. The Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry built up, with the state help, the High 
Commercial Academy in Varna; the cooperative 
movement succeeded in having the Higher Co- 
operative School founded in Sofia; then the 
“Popular University” for civic and political 
sciences made its appearance. The university 
was enlarged by the addition of the four new 
faculties, medical, veterinary, economics and 
theological. 

But no sooner were these schools started than 
they were overcrowded with students. 
Others went abroad. Most of them came from 
the villages; but, instead of studying the sub- 
jects which could be used in connection with 
agriculture, they shown an_ excessive 
tendency to specialize in law, music, arts, phi- 
losophy, ete. A Bulgarian authority estimates 
that Bulgaria has some 10,000 of such students 
at home and abroad, viz., seven or eight times 
more than in the pre-war days.? Furthermore, 
their ranks are being increased every day. Up 
to four or five years ago, these students could 
find positions in industrial, judicial, administra- 
tive and educational institutions. But to-day 
there are hardly any positions available at all. 
Some 5,000 Bulgarian graduates are vainly 
seeking employment. 

The situation seems to be really hopeless and 
is aptly expressed by the popular saying in 
Bulgaria: “It is just too bad to possess a uni- 
versity graduation certificate; but is terrible not 
The abolition of some pedagogical 


new 


have 


to have it.” 


2Chr. Gandev, ‘‘Bulharské Akademickfé Mlédez 
po Valce,’’ in ‘‘Slovansky Pfehled,’’ Vol. xxv: pp. 
277-281, December, 1933. 
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and professional institutes has not improved the 
situation; the same applies to the doing away 
with the Higher Cooperative School. Those 
who do not find schools to enter simply take the 
trains for abroad, where they have an opportu- 
nity to graduate. 

Behind it all is really the desire of the Bul- 
garian peasant to offer better education to at 
least one member of his family. Many are 
spending their last penny to send their son into 
a secondary school or into the Sofia or a foreign 
university. Such a son is not only the pride of 
the family but also an invested capital, which 
should (so the family thinks) bring eventual 
returns on the original investment. From an- 
other point of view, this represents a flight 
from the land, from the hard work on the farm, 
the desire to avoid private responsibility, which 
results in the ambition of each graduate to find 
a position in state or private service, known to 
us as the “white-collar job.” 

The situation is complicated by the inroads 
of women graduates into the available positions. 
There are very few professions in Bulgaria in 
which women are not represented. There are 
even women graduates in forestry and theology. 
But their main ambition is to study for the 
teaching professions. To them ean be added 
thousands of Bulgarians who emigrated into 
Bulgaria from the territories lost to the neigh- 
boring countries. 

The social life of these students is naturally 
very interesting to the foreign observer. Most 
of them do not attend the university lectures 
before noon, and many of them spend most of 
their available time by working in restaurants, 
newspaper offices, orchestras, just as is done in 
Their spare time is much more social 
They love to debate—a 
Being by inclination and 


America. 
than in America. 
famed Slavie trait. 
experience very democratic, they spend much of 
their time in social gatherings of from five to 
fifteen persons. Then, as a unit, the members 
prepare for examinations, arrange pienies, at- 
tend theaters, administer a common savings, ete, 
Others form public “corporations,” composed 
of the students coming from certain districts or 
cities, which have their own rules, discipline 
and honorary courts. Their task is not only 
social, but also the arrangement of lectures in 
the outlying communities, the creation of public 
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interest in the needs of the students and the dis- 
cussion of local and regional questions. 

Possibly the strongest philosophical influence 
on the Bulgarian student comes from the Rus- 
sian sourees. The Russian literature is best 
known to him. For example, the moral ideals 
of Tolstoy have found a strong expression in 
the famed “Tolstoyism,” an idealistic movement 
with its principles of vegetarianism, abstinence, 
peace and simple natural life. Some thirty 
vegetarian and non-aleoholie dining halls are 
kept up by the secondary and university stu- 
dents. Other moral movements are much 
favored by the Bulgarian: the Red Cross, Y, 
M. C. A., Christian associations, ete. In con- 
trast to the American conditions, sport is very 
little favored by the young Bulgarians, who 
think it a loss of time. But they are attracted 
by politics, and many work in various academic 
sections of the Bulgarian political parties. In 
this respect the most successful are the legal 
students. 

But it can not be denied that the situation is 
dangerous. The hopelessness of the situation is 
driving many students (as well as others) into 
the fold of communism. Ideologically and by 
all his inclinations the Bulgarian is not a com- 
munist. But the communist demagogue is able 
to appeal to the university graduates because of 
their drastic condition. It will be worth while 
to watch for future developments in Bulgaria. 
Just as the German youth was driven into the 
folds of Fascism, the Bulgarian student might 
be driven into another similar movement—un- 
less something can be done to get him a job 
and save his self-respect. 

JosePH S. Rovucek 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


FREDERICK W. STAEBNER—A TRIBUTE 


FreDERICK W. STAEBNER, scientist and 
teacher of science, died at his home in Willi- 
mantic, Conn., on January 14, at the age of 
78 years. 

Rarely does one find a teacher with such a 
combination of talents as Mr. Staebner pos- 
sessed. His early interest in nature took him 
over the open fields and rocky knolls of Morn- 
ingside Heights in his native city of New York. 
Very naturally scientific interests directed the 
trends of his life work. He was well versed in 
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; general subject. He was also a successful 


collector and gathered an unusually valuable 
collection of minerals. From the Ward Labo- 
ratories in Rochester, where some of his early 
work was done, he went in 1882 to the West- 

d, Mass., State Normal School to take charge 

the biological and mineralogical work there. 
In 1897 he became professor of science in the 
Willimantic, Conn., State Normal School, which 

er became a State Teachers College, from 
which position he retired in 1932. He was a 
markedly suecessful teacher, who, because of 
striking personal qualities and attainments and 


{ 


sound edueational prineiples, made an unusual 
ipression upon his students. His methods 

re inspired or reinforced by a remarkable 
ormal school principal, Joseph G. Scott, of the 
Westfield, Mass., State Normal School, whom 
he loyally and joyfully assisted in that pioneer 
and famous institution, one of the earliest nor- 
mal schools to adopt and exemplify the objec- 
tive principles of Pestalozzi and also of Louis 
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Agassiz, under whom Mr. Seott studied on 
Penikese Island. 

Mr. Staebner brought varied talent to his 
work, which made him a better teacher and 
brought him enviable favor and popularity and, 
best of all, success in teaching. He was a de- 
lineator and artist of marked ability and a nat- 
ural actor, which gave him a unique place in 
school and community dramaties. He loved 
nothing better than to direct dramatic work, 
and he was successful in it. Withal he was 
skilful with his pen, well read in general litera- 
ture and an impressive literary critic. In his 
personal bearing he was neither assuming nor 
presuming. He was a quiet, modest, faithful 
workman with no penchant for head-lines. 

A rare teacher has passed. 

Mr. Staebner is survived by a noble wife and 
a family of six sons and one daughter, well- 
educated, able, useful. 

FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 

WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


QUOTATIONS 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AND THE WEIGHT 
OF CHILDREN 

Tue continuance of the economic depression 
has given rise to many predictions as to its dire 
consequences to human health. Without doubt 
a prolonged period of unemployment and hard- 
ships incident to failing incomes is likely to 
affect seriously the standard of living in any 
country in which such situations arise. Eeo- 
nomie collapse may naturally be expected to 
affect the food distribution of the population 
almost as readily as the failure of corps or the 
blockades of warring nations. The menace 
usually seems most threatening to the child 
population, for this represents groups of per- 
sons who, on the one hand, are least able to 
make adjustments on the spur of the occasion 
and, on the other, have peculiar needs repre- 
sented by the demands of growth. 

Malnutrition among children, always an in- 
teresting problem, has been emphasized recently 
through the publicity associated with the Child 
Health Reeovery Conference called at Wash- 
ington early in October by the Secretary of 
Labor. This conference was said to be ealled 
for the purpose of considering an emergency 


in child health due to the depression. Spe- 
cifically, it was alleged that from six to seven 
million children in the United States are suf- 
fering from malnutrition due more or less di- 
rectly to the economie crisis through which the 
country has been struggling for the past four 
years. The meeting disclosed certain funda- 
mental differences of opinion. During the dis- 
cussion of the recommendations of the executive 
committee of the conference, which called for an 
extensive program of physical examinations on 
a nation-wide scale for the discovery of mal- 
nutrition, it became evident that many of those 
in attendance, including physicians with long 
experience in public health work, were by no 
means convinced that any increase in malnu- 
trition has been demonstrated. The statistics 
presented in support of the claim that millions 
of children are underweight as a result of the 
depression were challenged. The opinion was 
advanced that a preventive program consisting 
merely of providing funds for supplying bread 
and milk in adequate amounts was all that 
would be necessary to guard against the pos- 
sible development of undernourishment among 
children. 


Ss 
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In the light of this conflict of opinions, spe- 
cial interest attaches to the study by Palmer? 
of growth in children in relation to the eco- 
nomic depression. This study was carried out 
in Hagerstown, Md., chosen because approxi- 
mately twenty million of our people live in 
communities of similar character. In the com- 
position of its population, employment, chari- 
table agencies and other community character- 
istics, including financial, it is reasonably repre- 
sentative of others of like size. Palmer? had 
already made studies of variability of weight 
among elementary school children in Hagers- 
town from 1921 to 1927. These studies were 
available to serve as a control for the current 
observations. Palmer concluded that the aver- 
age weight of children in the two periods pre- 
sents no consistent or statistically significant 
differences and that the variability of body 
weight, measured by the standard deviation, 
is not consistently different for the two periods 
as far as boys are concerned, but that the 
weight for girls is slightly more variable in 
1933 than from 1921 to 1927. He found four 
fewer boys and forty-one more girls who were 
12 per cent. or more underweight in 1933 than 
would have been expected if the same propor- 
tions had been found underweight as in the 
earlier study. A further classification disclosed 
that among families of the unemployed, those 
of the partially employed and those of the regu- 
larly employed, the same differences existed as 
are commonly found between children of dif- 
ferent socio-economie classes. Palmer eoneluded 
that there has been no obliteration or widening 
of the class differences during the period of the 
depression. A still further classification into 
groups receiving aid from charity and those not 
receiving aid shows that children in the former 
class are from 24 to 9 pounds lighter than in 
the latter, and Palmer infers that children who 
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are most in need of supplementary aid are prob. 
ably receiving it. 

It is acknowledged that weight alone is not a 
satisfactory criterion of nutrition, except in g 
general way, but may be used to a limited ex- 
tent as a convenient general index. Compara- 
tive studies such as those of Palmer are more 
significant than the statistics derived from the 
routine weighing of thousands of children, 
often without supervision, by nurses and teach- 
ers. The situation in Hagerstown, as described 
by Palmer, is probably fairly representative. 
It does not justify hysteria about the increase 
of malnutrition as a result of the depression. 
That thousands of children are under-weight 
may be conceded; unfortunately, that has al- 
ways been so. That well considered measures 
ought to be taken for the correction of such a 
condition may also be conceded, as may the 
possibility pointed out by The Journal® that 
the results of the economic catastrophies of the 
past four years may not be manifest at once. 
At the same time, care should be taken that 
measures advocated are sound and may reason- 
ably be expected to accomplish the end sought. 

The program advanced by the executive com- 
mittee of the Child Health Recovery Conference 
leaves much to be desired, especially witli re- 
spect to the proposal to examine, in what must 
be a hurried and superficial manner, millions of 
children. Fortunately the program was adopted 
as a recommendation only, and the state medical 
societies are to have a voice in its further de- 
velopment in the respective states. Emphasis 
on adequate food relief seems most sensible and 
immediately effective, utilizing the knowledge 
of health and nutritional conditions in the 
various communities, already possessed by 
physicians, by public health and relief officials 
and by social service organizations.—Jowrnal 0! 
the American Medical Association. 


REPORTS 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
THE professional training of teachers as a 
state function may be said to have begun with 
10. E. Palmer, ‘‘Growth and the Economie De- 
pression,’’ Pub. Health Rep., 48: 1277, October 20, 


1933. 
2 C, E. Palmer, ‘‘ Variations of Growth in Weight 


the establishment of the normal school at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, in the year 1839. The 
academic requirements for this early institution 
were as follows: _ 
of Elementary School Children, 1921-1928,’’ Pub. 
Health Rep., 48: 993, August 18, 1933. 


3‘‘Depression Death Rates,’’ editorial, Jou". 
Am. Med. Assoc., 99: 13, October 15, 1932. 
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Candidates ‘‘must undergo an examination and 
rove themselves to be well versed in Orthography, 
Re ding, Writing, English, Grammar, Geography, 

Arithmetic.’ 


Since the establishment of the first state nor- 
school, teacher-training institutions have 
steadily inereased in number until in the year 
1927-28 there were 137 teachers’ colleges of 
r-year rank in the United States. 
date the number has not changed signifi- 


Since 


ntlv. 
In the deeade from 1890 to 1900 much in- 
t was displayed in the articulation of sec- 
Until 1890 the 
ndards set for beginning teachers were so low 


ary schools with colleges. 


id the salaries so small that teachers could not 
afford to invest much money in professional 
training, and it was not until 1894 that any 

(inite announcement was made that candidates 

‘entrance to normal schools must be gradu- 

ed from a secondary school or have equivalent 

To-day, teacher-training is unquestionably 

cationalized and its aims differ materially 
from those of the cultural college. The number 
of eandidates presenting themselves for en- 
trance has increased to such an extent that op- 
portunity now exists for the careful selection of 
those who enter a teacher-training institution 
with the view of preparing for the teaching 
profession. It should be pointed out, however, 
that such selection rarely, if ever, exists. 

From the interest displayed in the decade, 
1890 to 1900, with regard to the articulation of 
secondary schools and colleges, various regional 
associations have developed which to-day deter- 
mine to a great extent the rules and regulations 
governing admission to college. 

Ilowever, like its ancestor of the early nine- 
teenth century (the first state normal school in 
America), the teachers’ colleges of to-day have 
an academie subject requirement, in this case 
to be completed in high school, before the pros- 
pective teacher is admitted to professional train- 
ing. Due to the fact that “The Articulation of 
the Units of American Education” was the gen- 
eral topie of the Department of Superinten- 
denee, Seventh Yearbook, 1929, and that espe- 
cial emphasis was given to methods of admission 
and matriculation requirements in colleges and 
universities in that study with little or no em- 
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phasis given to the teachers’ college, the writers 
deemed it advisable to consider the articulation 
problem from the view-point of the teacher- 
training institution. 

The data used in this study were gathered 
from the latest catalogues available from teach- 
ers’ colleges of four-year rank, as listed in the 
Edueational Directory and represent 114 insti- 
tutions in 34 different states. Each institution 
considered possesses the degree-granting privi- 
lege. The subjects chosen to be studied were 
those commonly offered by our high schools, 
viz., English, foreign language, mathematics, 
science and social science. 

Since the various regional associations men- 
tioned previously very large influence the sub- 
ject offering, the writers have used the regional 
For the 
purposes of this study the grouping is as fol- 
lows: I (New England Association); II (Mid- 
dle States and Maryland); III (North Central 
Association); IV (Southern Association); V 
(Northwest and Western). When the division 
was completed it was found that the groups 


association as a basis of comparison. 


were represented by the following number of 


institutions: Group I, six institutions; II, 
eleven; III, sixty-three; IV, twenty-seven, and 
V, seven. 

ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 


When a careful study of the catalogues was 
made it was found for the teachers’ college as 
well as for its sister institution, the liberal arts 
college,? that English is the one outstanding 
subject requirement that must be fulfilled in the 
high school before the candidate may be ad- 
mitted to teacher training. 
eleven institutions (97 per cent.) set a definite 
Only 
one institution does not state that it requires 


One hundred and 
amount of English as being prescribed. 


English, this institution is in the North Central 
Association (Group IIT). 

Although practically all the institutions re- 
quire English, there is considerable disagree- 
ment as to what the unit amount of credit shall 
be. Three units is the most common require- 

1This group included California and Nevada 
which are not members of any regional associa- 
tion or group. 

2 Edwin J. Brown and William Martin Proctor, 
‘*Methods of Admission and Matriculation Re- 
quirements in Three Hundred Thirty-one Colleges 


and Universities,’’ in Department of Superinten- 
dence, Seventh Yearbook, 1929. 
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ment being found in 98 (76 per cent.) of the 
institutions. Four units are required in 19 (17 
per cent.) of the teachers’ colleges. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 

The survey indicates that foreign language is 
infrequently required as an entrance subject to 
the four-year teachers’ colleges of the United 
States. The number of institutions requiring 
language work of the accepted student for his 
graduation is, of course, outside the field of 
this study. Of the total institutions studied 
(114) only 12 (11 per cent.) have any definite 
language requirement for entrance. One hun- 
dred and two (89 per cent.) by making no men- 
tion of a language requirement for admission 
indicate the absence of such a requirement. 

In Group I, no one of the six institutions 
considered has a language requirement. In 
Group II, nine (82 per cent.) of the institu- 
tions require no language for entrance, while 
two (18 per cent.) do have definite require- 
ments. In Group III, 53 (86 per cent.) re- 
quire no foreign language, nine (14 per cent.) 
do require language. In Group IV, twenty-six 
(96 per cent.) of the twenty-seven institutions 
fail to mention a requirement, one only (4 per 
cent.) states that it has such a requirement. No 
teacher-training institution in Group V has a 
language requirement for entrance. 


MATHEMATICS REQUIREMENTS 


In the field of mathematics most of the teach- 
ers’ colleges hold to a prescribed amount of 
work for entrance. Seventy-six (67 per cent.) 
have a definite requirement, while thirty-eight 
(33 per cent.) have no requirement. Approxi- 
mately 94 per cent. of the so-called liberal arts 
colleges require mathematics for entrance. 

While the requirement of some mathematics 
for entrance to a teachers’ college is quite gen- 
eral, the amount required differs much in the 
various regional associations. One unit each of 
algebra and geometry is required in twenty-five 
colleges. This is 22 per cent. of the total. Two 
units of “any mathematics” is acceptable in 19 
per cent. of the institutions. Two units of 
algebra and one unit of geometry is the mathe- 
maties requirement in eight colleges. This is 
about 7 per cent. of the total. Thirty-eight in- 


stitutions (33 per cent.) report in their cata- 
logues no specifie requirement. 
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SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS 

It was found that science is a requirement 
which must be fulfilled in the majority of cases 
by the candidates seeking entrance to teachers’ 
colleges. Fifty-three (46 per cent.) institutions 
apparently have no definite requirement for sci- 
ence. Sixty-one (54 per cent.) state they have 
a definite requirement for admittance. These 
figures agree perfectly with requirements for 
the liberal arts college in science. 

In the New England Association no institu- 
tion states that it requires science for entrance, 
In the Middle States and Maryland the oppo- 
site is true for here eleven institutions (100 per 
cent.) require science for entrance. In the 
North Central Association over one half of the 
institutions, thirty-four (54 per cent.), require 
definite amounts of science. Twenty-nine (46 
per cent.) indicate no requirement in science 
for admittance. The majority lean toward the 
“no science” requirement in the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Eighteen (67 per cent.) make no men- 
tion of a science requirement, while nine (37 
per cent.) state a definite requirement for ad- 
mission. All the seven institutions studied in 
the fifth grouping, arbitrarily called the North- 
west and Western Association, indicate they 
have a science requirement. 

There exists in the science requirements, as in 
many of the other subjects, a very wide range 
of unit credit as well as a none too uniform 
selection of subjects. Thirty-seven (32 per 
cent.) require one unit for entrance. They will 
accept, according to their catalogues, any lab- 
oratory science. Nine teachers’ colleges of the 
114 studied require two units of a laboratory 
science in secondary school before admitting the 
candidate to college standing. This is about 8 
per cent. Nine institutions specify “ 
science or biology,” one unit. 


general 


SoctaL Scrence REQUIREMENTS 

The study shows that there is quite definitely 
a social science requirement for entrance to 
teachers’ colleges. Of the 114 institutions in the 
study, 97 (85 per cent.) require social science 
for entrance. There are only 17 (15 per cent.) 
that fail to mention a social science require- 
ment. The unit requirement here is higher than 
for its sister institution, the liberal arts college, 
McKown and Brown agreeing in their studies 
of 1913 and 1928 that social science was not re- 
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quired for entrance at either date in more than 
75 per cent. of the liberal arts institutions. 
In Group I, five of the six (83 per cent.) have 
a social science requirement for entrance; only 
e institution (17 per cent.) fails to mention 
a requirement. All the eleven institutions in 
Group II have a definite requirement. In 
Group II, 49 (79 per cent.) of the 63 insti- 
tutions require social science. Only 14 (21 per 
cent.) do not require social science for entrance 
to college. In a like manner the catalogues 
show that in Group IV, the majority of the 
institutions require social science. Twenty-five 
of the total 27 institutions (93 per cent.) have 
this requirement, only 2 or 7 per cent. admit 
without social seience. In Group V, all (seven) 
the institutions studied require social science for 


on 


entrance. 


Although 97 (85 per cent.) of the total 114 
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institutions require social science for entrance, 
there is considerable variation in the amounts 
Fifty-eight institutions require one 
unit for entrance. This is 51 per cent. of the 
total studied. Twenty-six (23 per cent.) re- 
quire 2 units. Ten or 9 per cent. require 4 
units. Two institutions (2 per cent.) require 
the candidate to present 14 units. One institu- 
One requires 4 unit, and 


prescribed. 


tion requires 3 units. 
one requires from 1 to 3 units. 

The study found very little if any agreement 
as to what the social science subjects or subjects 
submitted should be. There are sixteen different 
combinations of subjects in social science ac- 


credited toward admission to teachers’ colleges. 


EpwIn J. Brown 
Victor T. TRUSLER 
KAnsaS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EMPORIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AS A NEW 
FRONTIER 


Our several years residence and study of con- 
ditions in New Hampshire have led us to posit 
the statement that this state is becoming a new 
frontier, as the old frontier has moved west- 
ward, pushed by the discontented and more 
ambitious groups from the East. Taking a cue 
from Professor Clough’s “Wyoming and the 
Westward Movement,”? we made an investiga- 


tion of the birthplaces of a group of students 
307), their parents and their grandparents. 
The findings of the two groups are given below. 


1American Journal of Sociology, xxxv: 808-15. 


Since the University of New Hampshire and 
of Wyoming enroll approxi- 
cent. in-state students, a com- 


the University 
mately 87 per 
parison of the two sets of data reveals some 

Our 


deeply rooted to the soil of its native state. In 


pertinent facts. group is much more 
fact it has received practically no new blood 
Only 5 
students, 29 parents and 26 grandparents were 
On the other 


hand, the Wyoming group, its parents and 


from the states outside New England. 
born beyond the Appalachians. 
grandparents drew heavily from other states. 


More than half the 
fourths of the parents and over one third of 


students, nearly three 


NATAL STATISTICS OF TWO GROUPS OF STUDENTS, THEIR PARENTS AND THEIR 
GRANDPARENTS IN PERCENTAGES 


sirthplace Students Parents 

Native state 58.8 34.6 
Other states 39.0 39.6 
Foreign countries 02.2 23.5 
Unknown 00.0 02.3 
New England states (in- 

cluding N. H.) 90.8 64.5 
Other states (excluding 

New England) ..... 07.0 09.7 





New Hampshire 


Wyoming 

Gre - rag erage rrand- 

and Students Parents Grat d ; 
parents parents 

18,1 47.4 06.3 00.1 ‘ 
23.9 51.0 71.5 37. 

34.1 01.6 21.1 45.0 

23.9 00.0 01.1 ia 

36.8 

05.2 
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the grandparents were born in other states. In 
so far as our samples are representative of the 
two states, this comparison proves that, “While 
the major population groups of an Atlantic 
Coast state will be the native stock, and the first 
to third generation foreign born, the Rocky 
Mountain states in particular will show a large 
third group, native-born Americans who have 
migrated westward and are not native to the 
state of their residence.”* 

Comparing our findings with two census re- 
ports which were tabulated to show the per- 
centages of native-born whites claiming New 
Hampshire as their birthplace, we found prac- 
tically the same tendencies for the state. For 
the deeades ending 1900 and 1910 approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. of native-born persons in 
New Hampshire gave that state as their birth- 
place, 95 per cent. New England, and 98 per 
cent. New England and the Middle Atlantic 
SLALCS. 

The New Hampshire 
groups drew from foreign countries in about 


and the Wyoming 
the same proportions, but in our study these 
drawings were not representative of the for- 
eign elements in the state. Our data showed a 
preponderance of Teutonic blood, but the 1930 
census report gave a predominance of Mediter- 
ranean with some Slavie. Of the foreign-born 
45.6 per cent. were French Canadians and 5.0 
per cent. Poles, while the English-speaking 
Canadians numbered only 16.1 per cent., the 
Irish 7.0 per cent. and the English 4.7 per cent. 
For the past 40 years the native whites of native 
parentage have been slowly decreasing. These 
population changes are not without significance. 

New Hampshire has kept her population rela- 
tively free from the effects of interstate migra- 
tion, but she has failed to reflect the progressive 
spirit and thrift that caused the earlier inhabi- 
tants to gather stones from the rock-ribbed fields 
and build mile after mile of walls and to con- 
struct farmhouses that would dwarf many a 
Southern planter’s residence. Tumbling fences, 
falling timbers and deserted farmsteads testify 
to the change that has taken place, and dirty- 
faced children, littered yards and sleek cattle 
bespeak that New Hampshire has been recruited 
by a foreign element that has not developed an 
appreciation for the culture of the older stock. 


2 Ibid., p. 808. 
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No doubt many of the older stock crossed the 
Appalachians seeking a place where opportuni- 
ties were thought to be greater, and no doubt 
the foreign element came to the state for the 
same purpose. Although the farm lands are not 
highly productive, the forests are exhausted and 
the mineral wealth is nil, the land-hungry peas. 
ant finds his opportunities in cheap land and 
cheaper rents. In the manufacturing establish- 
ments he finds work for himself and family, 
With the deeaying farm life and the slow mane. 
ment of manufacturing toward the South, the 
native finds his opportunities slipping away, 
but the ignorant and economically oppressed 
immigrant sees his increasing. 

The old so-called cultural centers have dwin- 
dled in population and importance, and the 
manufacturing cities are losing in population 
and in business. The heavy influx of French 
Canadians and the scattered Greeks and Poles 
are making heavy inroads upon Protestantism. 
Coming from the humbler walks of life, these 
people have little real appreciation for higher 
In faet, very few French Canadians 
Thus New Hampshire, one 


education. 
even enter college. 
of the original colonies, ninth to enter the union, 
and formerly a leader in intellectual and lit- 
erary excellence, has passed through the eyele 
and is entering a new frontier stage. Who 
knows but that Wyoming, representing the last 
frontier stage, may also become another last 
frontier as the New Hampshire movement 
pushes out again from a state that has so little 
natural wealth to offer? 

H. G. Duncan 

Winnie Leacu Duncan 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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